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The Direction of Theology Today 
By Paul L. Lehmann 


A lecture presented before the faculty and students of the Divinity School, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, Thursday, December 5, 1946. (This lecture is reprinted here with 
the kind permission of the author and of the Duke University Divinity School, which spon- 
sored and subsequently published it, at the urgent request of both students and faculty, in 
the January 1947 issue of its Bulletin.—Ed.) 


ast AucGust, there was held in Cambridge, England, under the auspices 
L of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches, a Con- 
ference on International Affairs. We all know that the formal achievement of 
that Conference was the creation of a Commission on International Affairs 
whose task it will be to relate, by study and by advisory counsel, the mind and 
the conscience of non-Roman Christendom to the critical issues and policies 
of the society of nations in its struggle to achieve unity and peace. But those 
who were present at that gathering have returned with oral reports of an 
informal achievement of the Conference which is certainly not less, and very 
likely even more, important and far-reaching than the resolution creating the 
new Commission. The word is that contrary to expectation, and quite without 
advance preparation, the Cambridge meeting was marked by a unanimity of 
mind and a unity of spirit with respect to the message and function of the 
Church in the present cultural and social situation that were overwhelming 
and unique. Theological and ecclesiastical extremes were neither compromised 
nor repressed. To the astonishment of every one, disruptive divisions were not 
at hand. 

Now, of course, this does not mean that there are no theological issues 
and that the day of theological controversy is gone forever. Certainly it does 
not mean that Methodists have become Greek Orthodox and Greek Orthodox, 
Unitarian. Bishops have not resigned and Presbyteries are not governing the 
Churches. Indeed, the motives and expectations that have surrounded the ap- 
pointment of the new Commission on International Affairs may be, and doubt- 
less are and have been, ambiguous. But I should like to suggest that, what- 
ever may be the ultimate significance of the Cambridge Conference of August, 
1946, there is an immediate significance which a responsible Churck and respon- 
sible Christians cannot ignore. 

The Cambridge meeting may be regarded as a sign that a frontier has 
been crossed in the ongoing story of the Christian movement. Theologically 
that frontier can be said to haye been crossed in the sense that the direction 
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of theology today is toward constructive rather than polemical thinking. This 
does not mean that polemics have no constructive significance. Without polem- 
ics, there would have been no Christian movement, as the Corinthian letters 
and the Fourth Gospel sufficiently attest. Without polemics, there would have 
been no Protestant Reformation. Indeed, it was Erasmus’ unwillingness to 
assume the responsibility of polemics that not only deprived the Reformation 
of his leadership but deprived him of more far-reaching historical significance, 
And we shall not rightly understand the direction of theology today unless we 
take proper account of the polemical phase through which we have passed. 
But the peril of polemics is that the controversies aroused by disputation out- 
last their true occasion. The ground thus cleared is, then, apt to be reduced 
to shambles and new growth be stifled in the growing. It is this peril which 
requires us to refresh our minds about the principal theological controversy 
of our time so that we may rightly assess the constructive issues now beginning 
to emerge from that debate. 


We have all heard tell of “liberalism” and of “‘neo-orthodoxy.” But we 
have not always remembered that liberalism was itself a polemical theological 
movement and that neo-orthodoxy includes more than the dialetical theology 
of Barth and Brunner. It has, therefore, not infrequently turned out that both 
liberalism and neo-orthodoxy have been attacked where they ought to have 
been defended and defended where they ought to have been attacked. These 
errors are, of course, easier to recognize in retrospect. But they are not always 
easier to correct. Correction requires not only perspective, but the crossing of 
a theological frontier. 

Theological liberalism is essentially the position that the world and man 
have an independent and positive relation to the redemptive self-disclosure and 
activity of God in Jesus Christ. It is both recognized and emphasized that 
Christianity is a religion of redemption, uniquely centered in the person and 
work of Jesus of Nazareth and uniquely expressed in the faith and life of the 
community of believers, howsoever diverse its institutional forms. Liberalism 
never denied that the world and everything in it was the work of God the 
Creator, and that man and all his works were deficient both in goodness 
and in power. But liberalism insisted that precisely because the world has 
been created and man was a creature, the purpose and the will of God con- 
tinued to be operative in both, despite defection and distortion. 

In this insistence, liberalism was incontestably right. It was right for at 
least two reasons: one, constructive, the other, polemical. The constructive 
reason was that the doctrine of creation was an essential part of biblical and 
historic Christian faith. But the polemical reason was equally important. It 
was the responsibility for preserving the biblical and historic Christian faith 
from arbitrariness. Liberalism had to contend against arbitrariness, owing to 
pressure from two directions. On the one hand, there was the pressure from in- 
side the Church; on the other, there was the pressure from outside the Church, 
exerted by an irreversible shift in cultural and social patterns. Actually it 
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was a matter of two sides of the same coin. For what was at stake was the 
nature of religious authority and the validity of religious judgments. Inside 
the Church, the claim was tenaciously, and not a little belligerently, made 
that religious authority was biblical authority and that an inerrant text” not 
only defined the validity of religious judgments but also established religious 
judgments as the criteria for all other judgments as well. Nothing could be 
true religiously, unless there was a corroborative biblical text. But neither could 
anything be true geologically, geographically, biologically, or any other way, 
if it contradicted the biblical text. 

Outside the Church, it was contended that religious authority could not 
possibly be biblical authority, partly because religion was regarded as more 
inward and more universal than a written text, and partly because the increase 
of knowledge about the world and man and society was too impressive to be 
devoured by the omnivorous claims that were being made in the name of the 
Bible. 

Thus a theological movement which was endeavoring to relate the vast 
range of new knowledge about created things to the long-acknowledged activity 
and purpose of God the Creator had to take the form of a “liberal” movement 
if Christianity was to be preserved from the stagnation of pursuing “the letter 
which killeth,” while “the Spirit which giveth life” passed to other auspices 
than those of the Christian heritage and the Christian Church. If the Christian 
God is a God who “made his ways known unto Moses, his acts unto the child- 
ren of men” (Ps. 103:7), and if history means anything at all, this was an 
inescapable responsibility. But it was polemical. Liberalism was and is, char- 
acteristically the protest against the arbitrariness of biblical authority and 
the isolation of Christianity from historical and cultural meaning. 

Liberalism rescued the Bible from idolatry and irrevelance. But its 
polemics overshot the mark. Polemics always do. This is alike their strength 
and weakness. And what it means is that polemics are neither to be avoided 
for the sake of tranquility, nor pursued for the sake of consistency. In exchange 
for textual literalism, liberalism offered textual criticism; and instead of isolat- 
ing the Bible from significant cultural and social changes, liberalism underlined 
the continuity of human experience in the Bible with human experience gen- 
erally. These exchanges saved the Bible from discard; but they did not allow 
the Bible to speak sufficiently of and for itself. A new polemic was called for 
if the Bible which had been delivered from arbitrariness were not to be rendered 
impotent. The cultural and social patterns of a world in which all authority 
was being radically re-examined and re-orientated could not be allowed to ignore 
the influence and wisdom of the Bible. But neither could such a world be al- 
lowed to mistake the wisdom and influence of the Bible for its own. To pre- 
vent this confusion and to make room for the Bible to speak its own word to 
a completely altered world, was the true occasion and the true significance of 
the theological movement which we know as neo-orthodoxy. 


This term was first applied to the “dialectical” or “crisis” theology, asso- 
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ciated with the names of Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. Such terms as “dia- 
lectical” and “crisis” are certainly not obviously “biblical.” And certainly, 
since the Reformation, people had not been used to reading the Bible in a dia- 
lectical way. But as Barth and Brunner tried to preach the gospel and to think 
about what it meant, it became more and more clear to them that the Bible 
could only be read in a dialectical way. 


Your dictionaries will tell you that “dialectic” has to do with “speaking 
between.” That is to say, affirmations are made which, as statements, are in 
opposition to each other; but which, nevertheless, do not cancel each other 
out. Not all statements, of course, are dialectical statements. I cannot say, for 
example, about this paper from which I am reading, both that “it is white”; and 
that “it is black.” The situation, or object to which those statements refer, 
requires that they cannot both apply. They cancel each other out. But if I 
say, “Mr. X is a good man”; “Mr. X is a bad man”—both those statements do— 
in fact—apply to the situation or object to which they refer. We may soften 
the opposition between them by noting that Mr. X is more good than he is 
bad, or more bad than he is good. We may say that Mr. X is better today than 
he was yesterday; and suspect that tomorrow he will behave worse than he has 
behaved today. But when all is said, the fact remains that Mr. X is both good 
and bad. 


Thus, a dialectical situation is one about which one must say both “yes” 
and “no,” a situation which requires both positive and negative affirmations if 
one is rightly to describe and understand it. “I believe in God,” say you; say IL. 
But if, in making that affirmation, we really give attention to what is going 
on, it is plain, is it not, that we always, at the same time, do not believe in 
Him? And this also is plain, is it not, that we believe in God most surely when 
we ask most intensely concerning Him? In other words, when the question 
about God becomes the question of God, when our asking for God becomes 
God’s asking for us, then we know surely that what we believe is the truth, 
for both faith and life have lost all illusion and pretense. 


The dialectical theology tries in this way to face the actual human situa- 
tion in the midst of which the question of faith arises. It calls this situation 
a crisis situation. “The word crisis,” according to Brunner, “has two mean- 
ings: first, it signifies the climax of an illness; second, it denotes a turning 
point in the progress of an enterprise or movement.” And while the accent 
falls upon the “turning point,” the suggestion of “climax” is somehow always 
also kept in view. The point is that the course of events in an individual human 
life or in a cultural epoch ever and again moves toward a climax at which 
point a radical turn about must come if the life of that individual or culture 
are to have meaning. A decision must be made between the shadow of death 
which hovers over the old way and the promise of life which lies at the turn 
of. the road. 





*Emil Brunner, Theology of Crisis, pp. 1f. 
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Such decisions are familiar to us all, I am sure. They inspire the “‘creative 
minority,” without which, as Professor Toynbee’s monumental Study of History 
has shown, no civilization or culture can endure. They inform the skepticism 
of the youth who goes to college and finds that the religion of his childhood 
simply will not reach, so that as an honest human being he simply must repu- 
diate that faith for the sake of the truth and the life. They attended that night 
in Aldersgate without which the heritage of this institution would certainly 
be other than it is, if indeed, this institution would be at all. Such a decision, 
such a crisis situation confronted Barth as he stood in his little parish church 
in Safenwil, Switzerland, with the rather terrifying responsibility of saying 
something about the God of the Bible to a congregation shattered by the first 
world war. It was plain that somehow the pulpit, on which there was an 
open Bible from which preaching was done, must either become a relic of 
a bygone age or be the outpost of a new and living connection between the 
ways of the God about whom the Bible spoke and the confused, broken, despair- 
ing ways of men. 

In the theological seminary, Barth had been taught the liberal understand- 
ing of these things. But there seemed, in 1919, no way of moving from men 
to God, for the ways of men, if not paralyzed, were badly marred. And if the 
important thing about the Bible was the continuity of deepening moral and 
religious sensitivity between the people of the Bible and the people to whom 
Barth had to preach, the Bible could only be as badly discredited as the people 
knew their own experience to be. Here was no abstract situation, compounded 
of a hundred and one possibilities to be weighed and sorted in reflective detach- 
ment. This was a very concrete situation, circumscribed as every concrete 
situation is. The demand is to act within the limits of the situation or to 
abandon it. The limits were imposed upon Barth. He did not make them. The 
Reformation had put the Bible open on the pulpit. And the urgency of the 
times, as it always does, had made the choice as simple as it was critical. One 
could only take up the Bible again and afresh, or take up some other respon- 
sibility outside the Protestant Church. It is not strange that Barth should have 
described himself as being like a man ascending the dark and winding stair- 
case of a Church tower, and, reaching for the bannister to steady himself, 
got hold of the bell rope instead. 


Barth’s re-reading of the Bible led essentially to the discovery that the 
crisis of the war was at bottom the crisis of man and that the crisis of man 
was the crisis of his separation from a God whom he could not escape: It is 
sin which separates man from God; and it is God who pursues man in his sin. 
That is why man is perennially restless; and why man sooner or later experi- 
ences this restlessness as a judgment upon him. It is exactly as Pascal’s frag- 
ment puts it: “If man is not made for God, why is he only happy in God? 
If man is made for God, why is he so opposed to God?” (Fr. 438.) 

But the Bible not only makes sin plain. It makes plain too that God for- 
gives sin as well as judges it. Indeed, this judgment and forgiveness are, ac- 
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cording to Barth, what the Bible is centrally about. This judgment and for- 
giveness are the central significance of the life and death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth. And this judgment and forgiveness, humanly and divinely 
brought to man in and through Jesus of Nazareth, enable man to understand 
and to live in the crisis of his situation. “I have often been asked,” says 
Brunner, “what the ‘Dialectical Theology’ is really driving at. The question 
can be easily answered. It is seeking to declare the Word of the Bible to the 
world. ... What the Word of God does is to expose the contradiction of human 
existence, then in grace to cover it... . It is only by means of the contradic- 
tion between two ideas—God and man, grace and responsibility, holiness and 
love—that we can apprehend the contradictory truth that the eternal God 
enters time, or that the sinful man is declared just. Dialectical Theology is the 
mode of thinking which defends this paradoxical character, belonging to faith- 
knowledge, from the non-paradoxical speculation of reason, and vindicates it 
against the other.” Thus, we may say, in a word, that the dialectical theology 
is that theology which is concerned to interpret the contradictions of the Bible 
in their bearing upon the contradictions of human existence. 

The dialectical theology is, in genesis and spirit, neo-orthodox rather than 
liberal. It began to read the Bible again from the standpoint of the insistence 
of the great Reformers that Scripture is the sole norm of Christian faith and 
life and it has sought to state in a new way not only the great ideas of the 
Bible but the great doctrines of the heritage of Christian faith. Liberalism 
also insisted emphatically upon the re-reading of the Bible in the light of the 
teaching of the Reformers. Indeed, it is not too much to say that liberalism 
did as much to restore and retain the significance of the Bible for the cultural 
and religious situation of the nineteenth cenutry as the dialectical theology has 
done for the twentieth century. Yet if one considers more specifically the way 
in which the Bible and the Reformers were appealed to by each of these two 
movements, one comes in sight of the true relation between them and of cer- 
tain emerging issues which require a constructive rather than a polemical 
theology. 

So far as the Bible is concerned, the stress of liberalism lies upon the re- 
ligion of Jesus and upon the long history of its emergence as the complete 
and perfect expression of the moral and religious quest. The Bible was studied 
with phenomenal zeal and prodigious knowledge in terms of the historical, 
cultural, and religious context of its own time. And though its distinctiveness 
was always kept in view, it was a superiority of degree rather than of kind. 
As for Jesus himself, it was the exemplary character of his life and death and 
teaching that commended him to the loyalty and emulation of men rather than 
the substitutionary character of his death and resurrection. The latter was 
looked upon as an overstatement of the apostle Paul rather than as the key to 
the real significance of Jesus. 





*Emil Brunner, The Word and the World, pp. 6, 7. 
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The dialectical theology, on the other hand, lays stress upon the unique- 
ness of the biblical message of salvation, upon Jesus as the object of faith and 
the lord of life rather than the supreme Example and Teacher, and finds the 
Pauline forms of thought a help rather than a hindrance in the understanding 
of the gospel. So far as the Reformation is concerned, liberalism was inclined 
to emphasize the religious and moral attitudes of the individual and the com- 
munity of the Kingdom of God as operative everywhere where men of good 
will were broadening and deepening spiritual life and fellowship. The dialectical 
theology, on the other hand, finds the Reformation significant not because of 
its individualism but because of its understanding of the Bible, and the com- 
munity of the Kingdom of God becomes the community of believers in the 
forgiving grace of God mediated by Word and sacrament. 

How then, are these contrasts to be appraised? I venture to think that 
from the standpoint of the contribution of each to the meaning and the sur- 
vival of the heritage of Christain faith both movements must be regarded as 
positive and indispensable. But the polemical relation of these two movements 
has been sufficiently intense as to suggest that the issue which divides them is 
very fundamental indeed. This issue is the issue of the nature of the authority 
by which Christians think and live as believers in the world, and the relation 
of that authority to whatever else Christians think and do in the world. Lib- 
eralism is “liberal” because its conception of this authority is broader than 
that of the dialectical theology. It finds the insights of the Bible and of the 
great doctrines of the Church an indispensable guide to Christian thinking and 
living. But the validity of these insights is derived in the last analysis from 
their correspondence with the general moral and spiritual aspirations and 
achievements of men. The superlative excellence of Jesus, for instance, is estab- 
lished not so much because he is the revelation of the nature and the will of 
God but because the highest aspirations and deepest intuitions of men respond 
to and confirm this excellence. Indeed, liberalism insists that precisely in the 
assent of human life at its best to the excellence of Jesus, the God of Jesus 
is not less but more truly and more surely known. 


Dialectical theology, on the other hand, is orthodox because its concep- 
tion of the authority by which Christians think and live as believers in the 
world is at once narrower and more traditional than is the case with liberalism. 
The insights of the Bible and of the great doctrines of the Church are indis- 
pensable to Christian thinking and living not because they are the superlative 
but because they are the sole guide to such thinking and living. The validity 
of these insights is derived in the last analysis from what is believed to be the 
self-authenticating character of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. This 
revelation is given content and meaning by the inner logic of biblical ideas 
and it is assented to because of the activity of God, the Holy Spirit, rather 
than because of the highest aspirations and the deepest intuitions of men. These 
aspirations and intuitions cannot authenticate revelation because of the con- 
tradictions of human nature and the paradoxical message of the Bible. 
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How can this understanding of Christianity be related in a positive way 
to human history and human culture? This is the point at which the polemics 
of the dialectical theology seem to have overshot their mark. If liberalism, 
in rescuing the Bible from arbitrariness, gave too much away in failing to dis- 
tinguish properly between what was “Christian” and what was “religious” and 
just plain “human-at-its-best,” the dialectical theology, in restoring the integ- 
rity and independence of the Bible, seems to have taken too much back, so 
that it is not clear that Christianity has any positive relation to human creativ- 
ity at all. In its zeal to correct and preserve us from the errors of liberalism, 
neo-orthodoxy has encountered the peril of a new cultural isolation, which it 
was the great achievement of liberalism to have overcome. The remarkable 
aspect of the meeting at Cambridge last August was that this division over the 
nature of the authority by which Christians think and live as believers in the 
world and the responsibility of Christianity for the ongoing cultural and his- 
torical life of man was lifted above the level of the polemics and accepted as 
the common task of a common mind of the Christian movement. Theology has 
crossed a frontier. It is the line at which the issue of the authority and inde- 
pendence of the gospel has become the issue of the responsibility of believers 
in the gospel for the world. 

As I survey the field of theological discussion today, and try to reflect 
upon the constructive task of theology in the light of the polemical history 
through which we have passed, there are at least three pressing problems 
which will shape the direction of theological thinking. The first of these prob- 
lems concerns the interpretation of the Bible. It may be identified by the 
contrast between biblical criticism and biblical theology. The issue is this: 
how shall what we know now about the inner logic of Biblical faith be related 
to what we know now about the actual historical and cultural situation out of 
which the biblical record came? If we ignore, for example, the time, and 
place, and situation in which Genesis was written, we shall be in danger of 
imposing upon Genesis theological ideas which are actually not in Genesis but 
in ourselves. If, on the other hand, we localize Genesis too completely, we 
are in danger of missing its significance as revelation. 

The second problem concerns the interpretation of revelation. It may be 
identified by.the contrast between revelation as creation and revelation as saving 
knowledge. The issue is this: how shall what we know now about the depth and 
destructiveness of sin and the desperate urgency of the saving initiative of the 
grace of God in Christ be related to what we know now about the sustaining 
structures of nature and society within which both sin and grace are operative 
and apart from which sin and grace have no meaning at all? If God, for ex- 
ample, can be said to act in history, history and nature must, in some sense be 
revelatory. If they are not, the redemptive act of God in Jesus Christ would 
seem not to be historical. But if history and nature are revelatory, how shall 
“we understand the special significance of what happened in the life, death, and 
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resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth? In short, what is the relation of act to 
knowledge in revelation? 

And finally, the third problem concerns the interpretation of the Christian 
life. It may be identified by the contrast between believing and doing. The is- 
sue is this: if the inner logic of biblical ideas focusses upon the redemptive 
significance of Jesus Christ, and if this significance is apprehended by faith, 
what difference does this faith make in the way in which we live in this kind 
of world? To put together something old with something new: what is the 
relation of justification to sanctification in a world of moral anarchy, psychoses, 
economic and political revolution? What seems to be called for here, is a con- 
structive re-statement of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


Even if these questions could be answered simply, it cannot lie within the 
scope of this discussion to answer them. If however, the consideration of the 
polemical character of the theology of our time has prepared us with a sense 
both of the complexity and seriousness of our theological responsibility and 
of the resources of insight and faithfulness in our heritage of faith, we may 
look out with clearer eye upon the direction of theology today and seek with 
patience to pursue it. 


This Ministry 
By Arthur L. Swift, Jr.* 


2 Cor. 4: 1. “Being engaged in this ministry by the mercy of God, we do not lose heart.” 


REAT INSTITUTIONS, like great people, arouse a variety of responses, but are 
G not readily ignored. This is true of the Christian Church. Even those 
who seem to ignore it altogether, often do so with a studied indifference which 
reveals an underlying concern. 


Nothing is easier than to point out the ways in which tke church has 
lost influence and centrality in our daily affairs. Were these lamentations 
alone heeded, the church today would seem little more than a ruin. Certainly 
there is need to explain how so shrunken and insignificant an institution as 
these critics discover to us can show, as it does, a larger number (and pro- 
portion) of members among our population and vaster financial resources than 
ever before. However, these are obviously not the most reliable ways of mea- 
suring the church’s meaning and worth. And over against them can be placed 
many disturbing truths. We have heard them often but should not on that 
account ignore them. Though membership is on the increase, attendance is 
not. And the Sunday schools have been steadily declining for a generation. 





*Inaugural address given by Dr. Swift upon his induction as Professor of Church and 
Community at the annual commencement, May 20th, 1947. 
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The family altar is largely a thing of the past. Science is the new Messiah. And 
as was the case after World War I, so now we suffer a collective demobilization 
of morale—a moral disintegration which the church is unable to stop. Gran- 
ville Hicks in his book “Small Town” paints an unforgettable word picture of 
Protestantism in decline. 

“I find a certain doubt arising,” he says, “as to whether work in the 
churches is an effective way of helping the consmunity. In some communities 
it would be, but perhaps not in Roxborough or in the towns that are like it. De- 
cay has gone too far. The Catholic church, here as elsewhere, continues to 
exert influence over virtually all persons who consider themselves Catholics, 
but the two Protestant churches reach only a small proportion of the nominal 
Protestants. When I think of the revivals that shook the town all through the 
nineteenth century, and when I remember that as recently as the eighteen- 
eighties two new sects were established, I marvel at the progress indifference 
has made.” (Small Town; Macmillan 1946, p. 169). These very facts and 
others like them demand, in the interest of sound judgment, a frank and objec- 
tive consideration of the breadth and depth and up-thrust of this ancient 
and massive institution to which so many of us here are devoted as members, 
as ministers in pulpit, in church school or at the organ or in schools and 
seminaries as teachers of religion. 

Paul’s second letter to the Christians in Corinth is notably personal and 
revealing. In no other letter does he more frankly count the cost of his min- 
istry. Nowhere else does he show a deeper joy in it or a stronger faith in its 
significance. “We are afflicted in every day,” he writes, “but not crushed; per- 
plexed, but not driven to despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; struck down, 
but not destroyed.—Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.—There- 
fore being engaged in this ministry by the mercy of God, we do not lose heart.” 
One cannot read it without fresh realization of the adaptability and courage 
of this man who had dared to turn his back upon all that he had earlier found 
desirable, and to press forward along an unaccustomed way against ill health, 
the anger of old friends, the veniality, the distrust and open hostility of new 
companions, and the ever-growing threat of Roman retribution. 

What, in our day, dark with other uncertainties and threats of disaster, 
is the meaning and worth of this ministry to which we too are devoted? What 
are the true proportions of the church we serve? 

Though we may not pause to consider the contrasts and similarities be- 
tween Paul’s church and ours and their surroundings, we yet cannot escape the 
realization that, in spite of all seeming indifference, our ministry is made safe 
and secure by a social approval altogether withheld from Paul’s. In spite of 
its critics, the Church of Christ is established in the basic structure of our 
civilization. Our social and political ideals, the American Creed, are built in 
large conformity to our Protestant ethic. Even Industry and Business begin 
to give grudging acknowledgement to the priority of personality over profit, 
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of the individual over the machine. Along side of the Government, the Home, 
and the School, stands the Church,—in most communities tacitly accepted as 
one of the great institutions of American life. This ministry of ours, with all 
its difficulties, is rich in opportunity because the church we serve has been in- 
timately accepted into the common life of America. And as President Van 
Dusen and Dr. Coffin have so eloquently testified, in Europe the churches have 
won new significance and status and in non-Christian countries, in spite of war’s 
devastations, the younger churches are finding hostility yielding to apprecia- 
tion, and doors are opening wide to missionary effort of the newer and humbler 
sort. Never before in history have Christian ministers been given so great 
freedom for service. 

From Paul’s day to our own the Christian church has been a fellowship. 
Doubtless that fellowship meant a great deal to those first Christians, few 
in number and struggling against ridicule and suspicion and the urgent tempta- 
tion to compromise with custom for safety’s sake and the comfort of old 
friends regained. In our churches this fellowship must seem perfunctory by 
contrast. In the great city churches there is too often little that unites mem- 
bers whose paths rarely cross during the week. And in the small towns like 
Granville Hicks’ Roxborough, Protestants seem largely to have lost the sense 
of the meaning and purpose of their fellowship. Yet even in churches like these 
there is a reality to be reckoned with if we are fully to comprehend what op- 
portunity this ministry of ours embraces. Every one owes what he is in char- 
acter and personality largely to the groups to which he has belonged. And the 
more intimate and lasting such a connection has been, the greater is his debt 
to it. As character and attitude and action are built by group experiences so 
are they changed by them. The individual, standing alone in his devotion to 
some great truth, has altered the course of history. But he has done so only 
as small and intimate groups have centered around him or around his ideas. 
The power to remake the world will be found and developed within such 
fellowships as Christian churches might provide. 

We who are professional leaders of the church have been greatly at fault 
in our failure to use more than a fraction of the vast resources latent in the 
millions of men and women and youth who are the church. Protestantism would 
do well to devote the energy now spent in condemning Catholic aggressions, 
in building these millions of members into a united and purposeful force for 
the practice and promotion of Protestant ideals. Catholicism exalts the com- 
munion of the saints. But its heirarchical structure and its central emphasis 
upon the altar prevents the development of those strong inter-personal rela- 
tionships between communicants which potentially at least is the strength of 
Protestantism. The power hidden in the atom is small compared with the power 
resident in human personality. In this ministry of ours it is our task and 
opportunity so to build lonely and baffled and eager and friendly folk into 
fellowship that they will find in the church the opportunity of self-giving in 
devotion to some high cause. Only in the security and assurance that we find 
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among friends who accept us and whom we accept do we dare fully to be our- 

selves, to let go our fears and doubts, to run the risks involved in spiritual 
growth. Church membership has become customary, but the open practice 
of Jesus’ way of life is rare and dangerous still. Those who seriously attempt 
it in any area of daily living, need the reinforcement of fellowship in faith 
which is the church as this ministry of ours might build it. 

But a fellowship of this sort, active and eager and well-intentioned can 
do church and society much harm. All the good will in the wor!d will bring 
only greater confusion unless it be guided by realistic awareness of the situa- 
tions it confronts and unless it has mastery of the methods by which knowledge 
of the facts may be applied to serve the good that is desired. It is true that 
“we churchmen have often been muddle-headed in our efforts at reform. Too 
frequently our obviously good intentions have saved us from the condemna- 
tion we deserved. Like our failure to encourage the development of this fellow- 
ship in Christ, this is but the negative aspect of a great resource available to 
us in this ministry of ours. The modern community in all its complex inter- 
relatedness is better understood than ever before. No Christian, no leader of 
the church, need now be satisfied to serve his community in ignorance of the 
facts that reveal its basic moral and social needs, or of the agencies and 
methods ready for his use in serving it, and he had better not attempt to do so. 


It is not the task of the local church to lead in crusades for social reform. 
Were there but one church and one faith to which the whole community 
belonged such action might be possible. But in most American towns and cities 
the churches are divided by creedal, economic and social distinctions and they 
are suspicious of each others’ striving for power. However, it is the responsibili- 
ty of the local church to use its resources in money and leadership when and 
where these will count for most in terms of brotherhood and justice; as an in- 
stitution to sustain all that makes the community’s life more Christian. It is 
preeminently its task to build a fellowship of alert, informed and courageous 
Christian citizens loyally serving the church and active as citizens in every 
area of the community’s life for which as Christians they feel a concern; 
young people’s societies, women’s organizations, men’s clubs, these fellowships 
within the larger church fellowship seeking to understand the meaning of 
Christianity for them personally and so for those aspects of the community’s 
life with which each group may be most directly associated and best informed. 
Dr. Grant, in his last book, The Practice of Religion, has added to the few mem- 
orable definitions of that much defined theme. “Religion,” he says, “is life 
controlled by the consciousness of God.” (page 22). The church has been in 
most communities a stalwart champion of public morals, of order and decency 
and mercy. Yet how vastly more it could do to build its community into the 
pattern of its ideals! This ministry of ours, were we competent to guide and 
to encourage our people in the wise gathering and use of social facts, might be 
meaningful beyond our dreams and beyond the dreams of those social scien- 
tists whose statistics accomplish nothing, scientists who have forgotten that 
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without drive and devotion and the will to do, sustained through fellowship 
in a common faith, no great social gain is ever made. 

In an age of selfish materialism it is easy to underestimate the power of 
the appeal to service. It sounds moralistic—old fashioned! Enlightened self- 
interest seems to be as far as most people will go. Show the industrialist that 
frequent rest periods increase his output and his women workers will be sur- 
prised at his considerateness. Prove that piety pays and many will be pious. 
These are half-truths whick malign human nature. To want to be of real use 
to others is normal and natural and at least as original as sin. Indeed there is a 
stronger urge to self-forgetting service than there is apparent opportunity 
to practice it. In this quality of average folk our ministry is vastly enriched. 

Perhaps the church’s partial failure to use this great resource is due in 
a measure to its theology. The call to serve men in need is a moving one. The 
call to the service of God should be infinitely more moving, in the proportion 
of God’s greatness, and the sense of his reality. But it is the intensity of the 
need to which we respond. A God so great that he has no need of man’s effort 
is a God lifted above the level of man’s highest affections. Surely Jesus, Son of 
Man and Son of God, upon the cross is the symbol of man’s essential service 
to God as well as of God’s essential sacrifice for man’s redemption. Unneeded 
service is meaningless or worse in terms of any humanly comprehensible per- 
sonal relationship. Love always and inevitably involves both giving and receiv- 
ing. This ministry of ours is challenging and significant beyond measure be- 
cause those we serve are responsive as we are to the chance to be useful and 
like us are humbled and ennobled by God’s call to be fellow workers with 
Him in the fulfillment of His eternal purposes. 

Therefore we who are engaged in this ministry by the mercy of God, do 
not Jose heart. We take the measure of its opportunity in the present greatness 
of the Church as, with Government, Home and School it stands as part of the 
essential structure of our civilization. We glory in its power and significance 
as we see it strengthening the fellowship of believers in every local church, 
building upon friendship in mutual regard, small dynamic centers of good 
will, enlightened by knowledge of facts carefully gathered and wisely used, 
and committed to self-forgetful service to man and to God. 

But when we have finished this measuring of the church’s power both 
present and potential, and have rejoiced therefore to be engaged in this min- 
istry, we have left unmentioned what to us as to Paul is the chief and central 
meaning of the church and the guiding purpose and reward of its ministry— 
the worship of God, “the God who has shone in our hearts to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ.” The power of this 
ministry of ours and its meaning depend ultimately upon the reality and nature 
of God. God is and God is loving as Jesus in his life and death revealed that 
love to us. Here are Power and Purpose great beyond our understanding. Aw- 
ful as that Power is, we dare believe that it operates in love. This ministry 
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is joy and privilege beyond description because it may draw upon that Power 
to serve that Love. 

The place and power of the church as a social institution, the dynamic 
resourcefulness of an informed and unselfish fellowship keep us from losing 
heart, help us and inspire us in our ministry. 

But the reason for the church’s centrality, indeed the very source of the 
power and unity and wisdom of that fellowship and so the pre-eminent source 
of our joy and assurance as ministers is in the fact of God and of. his love as 
revealed in Jesus. It is our faith that life has meaning even amidst the frus- 
tration and defeat of a world in chaos of suffering and fear that makes us 
able to be ministers to others’ need. The deepest significance and worth of 
this ministry is that in God’s mercy we are used to bring to other lives a keener 
awareness of Him and so of their need of Him and of the untroubled strength 
of his indwelling Spirit. 

Our ultimate assurance rests in no creed or Scriptural promise but in the 
experience of His grace and mercy in our individual lives. 

“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.—Therefore being en- 
gaged in this ministry by the mercy of God, we do not lose heart.” 


From Amsterdam to Oslo 
By R. H. Edwin Espy 


HE MEETING of twelve hundred Christian youth and youth leaders from 

seventy-two countries at Oslo this summer was not a conference, but a 
series of simultaneous conferences. It was an experience which cannot be re- 
flected in any single event or utterance of the various sessions, but only in the 
multiplicity of impressions which were made upon those who attended. 

The particular purpose of this statement is to view this second World 
Conference of Christian Youth in the perspective of the first one, which was 
held in Amsterdam on the eve of the war in the summer of 1939. We shall se- 
lect for comment certain points which have significance for the ecumenical 
movement. For Oslo was in remarkable degree a microcosm of the world-wide 
Church, arid has much to teach us about the state of the Church. 

1. At Oslo, the new Christian world was present. More than at Amster- 
dam, the delegations from the Younger Churches were solidly representative. 
Not only did more countries and Churches from Africa and Asia have dele- 
gates, but they were persons who spoke with spiritual authority on behalf of 
the bodies which sent them. They were present not by sufferance as guests, 
but as full participants and leaders in every phase of the meeting. As a dele- 
gate from the Gold Coast afterward stated, “Africans had thought themselves 
neglected. But at Oslo some of us were leaders in Bible study and other capa- 
cities. We really were part of the world.” 
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A further comment by the same delegate is illustrative of a fact more 
important than Oslo representation. “What,” he asks, “will the waking giant, 
Africa, take hold of?” An impression which every delegate who had been 
at Amsterdam could not but have at Oslo was the phenomenal emergence of 
Africa and of Asia, including notably the Near and Middle East, in the space 
of eight years. Not only were they present at Oslo; but they made unmistak- 
able that they are present in the world. 

Germany also was at Oslo. The strong German delegation was in marked 
contrast to the handful of persons from the Third Reich who had been smug- 
gled into Holland by devious means, against Hitler’s explicit orders, to attend 
Amsterdam. The Oslo German delegation represented the best in Germany’s 
struggle to be reborn. They made a profound impression, and were a dramatic 
symbol of the supra-national unity of the Church. When, at the close of the 
conference, a substantial offering was taken for fellow Christian youth in dis- 
tress, the specific case to which the first money was to be applied was that of 
a member of the German delegation whose arrested tuberculosis had sud- 
denly become active during her time at Oslo, requiring immediate and lengthy 
hospitalization in Norway. 

The members of the German delegation showed the unmistakable marks 
of their suffering. They were inextricably a part of their defeated and pros- 
trate people. Yet they were determined to re-establish community with the 
rest of the Christian Church, and found in Oslo an ecumenical reality which 
gave them new hope. 

2. From another viewpoint the representation of the Christian world at 
Oslo was tragically deficient. Japan, which had sent a strong delegation to 
Amsterdam while in the throes of the Sino-Japanese war, and which had pre- 
pared an even stronger delegation for Oslo, was prevented at the last minute 
by a higher international authority than General MacArthur, who had granted 
permission, from sending her representatives. Similarly, the U.S.S.R. and sev- 
eral of the countries under Soviet domination were unrepresented, and the dele- 
gations from other Soviet-dominated countries were very meager. No Germans 
from the Russian Zone were present, though there is ground for speculation as 
to whether permission might not have been granted, if the matter had been 
pressed. 

Even more distressing than the gaps on political grounds were the confes- 
sional gaps. Though many Roman Catholics were present as individuals repre- 
senting the YMCA, the YWCA and the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and though several were present as observers representing organizations not 
directly responsible to the Church, such as Pax Romana (the world organiza- 
tion of Catholic students), yet there was no official representation of the 
Catholic Church in the conference. Fundamentally, there has been little Catho- 
lic rapprochement since Amsterdam, despite the many instances of inter-con- 
fessional cooperation in the Resistance Movement and other enterprises during 
the war. 
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The Eastern Orthodox representation, except for Greece and the Near 
East, was weaker than at Amsterdam. Though this is accounted for in large 
measure by the factor of Russian domination in the Balkans, the Baltic States 
and Poland, yet this very fact gives cause for alarm. If the political division 
of Europe is to separate Eastern Orthodoxy from contact with the rest of 
Christendom, the many gains of ecumenical understanding during recent years 
may be in jeopardy. 

3. Oslo was thus a startling manifestation of the world’s disunity. The 
division between Russia and the Western world was expected. But the divisions 
between nation and nation all around the globe brought sadness of heart and 
dismay to many delegates. At Amsterdam there had been a sense of unbreak- 
able community in the Church over against the common fear of Hitler and 
expectation of war. Practically all of the delegates there were potential vic- 
tims of German aggression. But Oslo taught us that this partly negative basis 
of unity (granted that there was also a vitally positive motivation in the Am- 
sterdam experience) was a treacherous reliance in a time like the present. 

The brands of nationalism at Oslo differed. With various overtones and 
combinations, there were economic, racial, cultural and political nationalism. 
Some were the traditional antagonisms of rival countries in Europe or else- 
where; some were the new self-assertion of long-exploited peoples now released 
to a sense of significance and of national destiny. But a universal fact was the 
feeling of disappointment and frustration at tke wide-spread failure to achieve 
the avowed peace aims of the Allies. The prostration of Europe, the continued 
struggle for power on the part of large and small nations in Europe and Asia, 
the tragic tensions in the Near East, the uncertain future of Africa—these are 
but part of the turbulent background for resurgent nationalism which one 
felt with new intensity at Oslo. 

In this setting it was natural that the United States should be under con- 
stant challenge and even attack. Those who desire to be our friends were the 
ones who most consistently pressed embarrassing questions. There continues to 
be a wistful hope that the United States still will assert the moral and political 
leaderhip for which the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter gave promise. 
But even the ties of Christian unity could not conceal the genuine apprehen- 
sions—some of them quite understandable and others based on mis-information. 
The fact which loomed largest in the minds of many people, particularly 
Africans, Asians and Latin Americans, was our delinquency in our own country 
with respect to race. They felt that our philosophy and practice in this area 
belied our professions of good intentions in the world. 

Yet despite the strong political or national passions -which delegates 
brought to the conference, a major achievement was the modification of views 
under the progressive breaking through of the spirit of unity in Christ. A 
striking example of reconciliation was in the joint statement that it was finally 
possible to release on behalf of the Dutch and the Indonesian delegations, 
whose countries had just resumed their fratricidal strife. As one Indonesian 
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said, “Several came from my country primarily to advance our nationalist 
cause. But we discovered ourselves in the light of Christ’s revelation. We had 
the world in our hands for ten days and saw we had been too much isolated. 
All must learn to live together.” 


This same transformation of political judgment at the basic level of 


conflict between the Marxist and the Christian ‘interpretation of history was 


attested in a statement to the conference on the last day by M, M. Thomas of 
India. Thomas, a profound Christian, is politically Marxist in much of kis 
thinking. His was one of the most telling statements of the conference, and 
has been reproduced in a recent issue of the Christian News Letter. In a mov- 
ing spirit of Christian humility, he testified that the conference “broke down 
completely the basis on which I was politically standing and politically justi- 
fying myself. A sense of common guilt before God in Christ shattered all my 
politics at that moment.” At Amsterdam eight years earlier, there was no 
occasion—or did not seem to be!—for such searchings of heart around our 
political and national differences. We thought we were united because of 
our common opposition to National Socialism. 

4. We may make a comment here on the strategy of Oslo in dealing with 
the Marxist issue. This issue was always in the background, but seldom in the 
foreground, in the conference. In the minds of many delegates, the problem 
of Marxism and Christianity, as well as the problem of the U.S.S.R. and the 
West, particularly the United States, were basic and inescapable issues. Yet 
the conference as such never faced these issues head-on. None of the major ad- 
dresses were directed specifically to the Marxist challenge, nor was there much 
consideration of it in the formally organized discussion groups. In a number 
of groups there were attempts to bring it into the open, but in only two or 
three cases was it really dealt with. 

There are various explanations of the evasion of this issue by the con- 
ference as such. We needn’t explore in this context the possible reasons. It is 
more important to note that the delegates themselves, with the probable excep- 
tion of most of the North American delegates, were constantly under the sha- 
dow of this issue and secretly wanted to discuss it. There were hundreds of 
revealing conversations on the subject among persons in small informal 
groups, who had come to know one another well enough to be mutually trusted. 
Perhaps it was wise, perhaps unwise, not to debate the issue in the official ses- 
sions of the conference; but certainly the failure to do so is a commentary on 
the peculiar paralysis in this area to which many of the peoples of the world 
are now subject. 

§. Over against these impacts of the world, there was a growing sense of 
the Church. At every point one felt not only the actuality of the community 
of Christians around the world, but the equal reality of the Church Invisible. 
This was a major contribution of the conference. 

On the other hand, the conception of the Church which frequently pre- 
vailed lacked much of the dynamism and sense of outreach which are necessary 
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if the energies of youth are fully to be mobilized for the Church. There was 
little positive grappling witk the basic problem of evangelism in the new world 
setting. Much of the recourse to the Church seemed protective and defensive. 
It was more often in the spirit of resistance than of revival. 

It must further be said that for some delegates the concept of the Church 
which prevailed in the conference was unconvincing and even unintelligible. 
This may be a commentary not so much on the character of the conference 
as upon the inadequate churchmanship of some of the delegates; but there must 
be greater realism if the Church is fully to command the following of its 
youth. 

There was evidence on every hand of the increasing concern of the Church 
for its young people. There has been great development here since Amsterdam. 
A major question of organization and strategy is arising around the relations 
between the youth work officially organized by the Churches and that which is 
conducted by the lay Christian youth organizations on the Church’s behalf. 

6. In theology, the conference was a vivid revelation of the diversity of 
the world Christian community. The theme of the conference, “Jesus Christ 
Is Lord,” was an affirmation which was variously understood and in some cases 
misunderstood. It may be said in general that it carried a content for the lead- 
ers and for the theologically trained young people which was not explicit for 
the rank and file of the delegates. It was somehow too facile, too conventional. 
To possses its full meaning for many of the delegates, it needed to be spelled 
out much more specifically than was possible in such a conference. 

Yet there was notable growth in the understanding of the Christian faith 
on the part of practically all of the delegates. Americans were deeply impressed 
to discover the social significance now attached to the Gospel by European 
Christians. They discovered that in many cases this conception is more pro- 
found than the social Gospel they have known at home. 

On the other side, the Europeans were pleased with the Americans. They 
found a large proportion of American young people who had been influenced 
by Continental theology—a few of them even avowed Barthians. At the least, 
the Europeans discovered that Americans can be concerned for theology. Many 
of our friends from the Younger Churches, on the other hand, seemed almost 
disappointed that America did not carry the usual cudgels of theological liber- 
alism in an international setting. It must be quickly added that many of the 
delegates from the Younger Churches themselves have been profoundly influ- 
enced in recent years by both the Neo-Orthodox and the strongly Church- 
centered traditions. 

The element of apocalypticism is very much to the fore. Even many of 
the delegates who have learned in recent years that the Gospel cannot be lived 
except in relation to the world, are quite without hope for the world except in 
apocalyptic terms. This feeling was carried to the point that, when plans for 
another World Conference of Christian Youth would be mentioned, many 
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delegates felt that such a conference would never again be held and that we 
would meet again only in glory. 

But beyond this extreme position, there was a prevailing soberness and 
note of realism on a fundamental plane which was more basic than the imme- 
diate sense of impending catastrophe which had been the dominant note at 
Amsterdam. The Oslo experience in this regard was more than theological; it 
was profoundly spiritual. There was an increasing note of repentance, both 
personal and corporate. This had genuine reality for the delegates, but was 
foolishness to the world. The confession of a sense of guilt on behalf of his 
country by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in connection with the Dutch-Indonesian con- 
flict was in keeping with the spirit of Oslo but was incomprehensible to the 
secular press—and to the Government of the Netherlands! 

7. One’s most dominant single impression of Oslo in the realm of ideas 
was the prevailing consciousness of moral chaos, however inarticulate this con- 
sciousness may sometimes have been. One of the major conference addresses, 
delivered by Mlle. Madeline Barot of France, who had witnessed the realities 
of the war in its most awful forms, stabbed the conference awake. The dis- 
cussion groups and individual delegates devoted probably more of their time 
to the whole issue of secularism as the basic background for moral chaos than 
to any other single subject. They were made aware of the death of an old 
order, the spiritual vacuum which remains and the struggle for a new world 
to be born. They faced this problem not primarily as one of social structure 
but rather of personal disintegration. There is not space here for some of the 
poignant reports out of personal experience which lent reality to this problem. 
One may suspect that the Devil was a much more vivid adversary to many a 
conventional Christian delegate at the end of this conference than he had ever 
been before. 

8. In the realm of organization, there was presented at Oslo a proposal for 
a world Christian youth movement. The chief origin for this idea was in the 
United States. Many of the American delegates could see no reason why the 
concept of the United Christian Youth Movement which prevails here should 
not be extended throughout the world. As the matter was explored at Oslo, 
it became evident that the chief concern for such a movement came from the 
representatives of the Church-related youth organizations rather than the dele- 
gates of the YMCA, YWCA and Student Christian Movements which already 
have their world bodies. A number of the Latin American delegations and 
certain others showed interest in the American plan, but it did not sweep the 
conference. Oslo was not designed to deal with organizational proposals, so the 
plan was carried further to the post-Oslo meetings of the various world Ckris- 
tian bodies which had organized the conference. 

The probable form of world-wide organizational relationship for the 
Church-related youth groups of the various countries can only be broadly 
forecast here. Some of the plans of the proponents of a world Christian youth 
movement will be taken into account in the organizing of the Youth Depart- 
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ment of the World Council, which will hold its first meeting at the Assembly 
of the World Council in Amsterdam next summer. The youth work of the 
World Sunday School Association (now the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation) will be closely related to the Youth Department of the World Council. 

Beyond this, there is provision for a World Christian Youth Commission, 
representing not only the Youth Department of the World Council but also 
the existing world Christian youth organizations. Plans for this Commission 
were completed at the post-Oslo meetings. It may be expected that the pro- 
posal for a world Christian youth movement will continue to reappear in one 
form or another, both in the setting of the World Council’s Youth Depart- 
ment and that of the World Christian Youth Commission, between now and 
the time of the next World Conference of Christian Youth. No date has 
been set or other definite plans initiated for the third World Conference. 

9. The organizational preparation for the Oslo Conference calls for special 
commendation. The details of the conference structure and program can be 
secured through other sources. Suffice it here to say that the single factor of 
bringing together so representative a meeting in the face of the unimagin- 
able present obstacles to transportation was a triumph of organization and 
perseverance. Similarly, the local arrangements were superbly handled despite 
great post-war difficulties. The daily conference schedule was well planned 
and carried out. The major program of the conference consisted of meetings 
each morning for united worship and the address of the day, the Bible Study 
groups thereafter, the afternoon discussion groups, and evening programs of 
varying kinds. 

10. The significance of Oslo was not in its outward manifestations but 
in what it did to the delegates. The chief impact of the conference was made 
not by the plenary assemblies nor even by the worship services, but by the 
countless new vistas and new understandings gained in the Bible Study and 
discussion groups, in private conversations or “‘bull sessions,” in dormitories or 
at meals, and in other informal experiences. It was in unspectacular contacts 
that the delegates really grew. 

The failure of the conference to produce a clarion call to the Christian 
youth of the world was a source of disappointment to many delegates. Yet the 
lack of a written message does not mean that Oslo had no message. It was not 
its purpose fo produce a document but to create new persons in Christ. This 
it did through profound personal transformations. These could be docu- 
mented in the lives of hundreds of the delegates. As it was put by one 
American girl, who had gone as an earnest but theologically innocent co-ed, 
“I can’t explain what it was, but it got me.” Further conversation revealed 
that she had gained a completely new sense of the place of God in her life 
and in history. She has changed her vocational plans. 

The very holding of the conference was a phenomenal demonstration of 
the tenacity as well as the potentialities of Christian youth around the world. 
It also gave occasion to rejoice in the heroic witness of Christian youth during 
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the war, in myriad ways that we cannot here recount. Equally impressive, 
however, was the decimation of the Christian youth leadership of many of 
the countries of Europe. In case after case, we were reminded of persons 
whom many of us had known before the war and of others who were emerg- 
ing as promising leaders during the war, whose lives were lost. We were also 
poignantly reminded of the numerical and particularly the economic weak- 
ness of many of the Younger Churches. Their plight in many cases is desper- 
ate. The Church in America must shoulder unprecedented responsibilities in 
both leadership and money in the years ahead. 

Yet the ecumenical ties of Christian youth held through the war. The 
hopes and resolves with which the Amsterdam Conference adjourned were 
partly realized in the second meeting in Oslo. The abiding results of both 
gatherings have been in the broadening of personal perspective, a new concern 
for pressing world issues, a new sense of the indissoluble community of the 
Church of Christ, an increase of determination, and yet a growth of humility. 

In a genuine sense, one can say that neither Amsterdam nor Oslo has 
actually taken place. Just as the promise of Amsterdam was partly substan- 
tiated in Oslo, so the results of Oslo will be revealed in the future. 

One great danger is that the impact of Oslo may have been the impact of 
the world more than that of God Himself. One was heavily weighted down 
with the burdens of a distraught humanity. But God reveals Himself through 
adversity. “When thy judgments are abroad in the earth, the people shall 
learn righteousness.” It was thus that God spoke at Oslo. 


Union and Auburn Alumni in the Orient 
By Henry Sloane Coffin 


A’ OUR FIRST stop in Honolulu, we were met at the airport in the early 
morning by Allen Hackett, ’31, and Ed Whittemore, ’33 (a graduate of 
Auburn who spent his first years at Union). Hackett is pastor of the very 
beautiful Central Union Church. His wife is a former Union student, Dorothy 
Shuman, ’33. They took us in most hospitably, and kept us when our plane 
developed trouble and had to delay its departure. We also saw Katagiri, who 
is pastor of one of the Japanese churches in the Islands. 

In Manila we were met by Eugene Hessel, who is minister of the Ellin- 
wood-Malate Church,. with a fine interracial congregation. Union students 
will also remember his wife who came to Union with him. We also saw 
D. B. Ambrosio, ’28, who is an elder in one of the churches and active in 
religious education; Jorge O. Masa, *31, who is professor of Church History 
in the Union Theological College; and Quadra, a former Muslim Sulu, whose 
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very interesting religious history formed the basis of his thesis at the Seminary, 
and who now is one of the outstanding preachers in the Church. We also 
met Quigley and Schlueter, who were chaplains with the U.S. forces. Schluet- 
er’s outfit was in charge of Japanese prisoners, and he was doing very signifi- 
cant work with the prisoners, having baptized nearly a score of them, with 
more seeking instruction. 

In Shanghai we stayed with the Wallines; some of the students of the 
early forties will recall that Mrs. Walline lived with Jean in McGiffert. We 
had met George Hauser’s father in Manila, where he is pastor of the leading 
Methodist Church. At St. John’s College we were given a gracious welcome 
by Helen Van Vorst, ’33, who is teaching religion in that fine institution. There 
were other Union and Auburn alumni who came up and spoke to me on one 
or more of the occasions when I preached in Shanghai, but I omitted to list 
their names. Several of the missionaries had spent a year in McGiffert and 
others had been at summer conferences. 

In Peiping we were under the able management of Miles T. Merwin, who 
spent the winter of 40-41 at Union; and there were several men who had 
spent shorter or longer periods with us. On the Methodist compound we met 
Dr. and Mrs. Hanson whose two sons graduated from Union. Dick Hanson, 
30, who had been doing a fine job with China Relief, had just gone to the 
U.S.A. where his son was seriously ill with polio. At our next stop in Cheeloo 
University at Tsinanfu in the center of the communist strife, we found S. C. 
Lo, ’24. He was at the head of its theological department but had no students, 
for they could not get through the communist lines. He was conducting 
daily services in: the hospital, helping with the religious work of the University 
and had opened up a closed chapel in the most crowded section of the city 
and gathered a fine congregation to whom he most faithfully ministered. Lo 
is that rare combination—a scholar who is an excellent popular evangelist! 

On our way to Nanking our plane developed engine trouble and had to 
come down at Tsingtau. There, to our infinite relief, we found a friend-in- 
need in Cooper, who took us in at the Lutheran Mission and then drove us 
about showing us the admirable work that Mission is carrying on in this former 
German colony. In Nanking we began as guests of Dr. C. Stanley Smith, an 
alumnus of whom Auburn may well be very proud, and his wife. He is a 
professor in the Nanking Theological Seminary and much more—a director 
of all manner of missionary activities in the city. He managed my lectures 
and other appointments, and did so with the utmost skill and enthusiasm. In 
the Seminary I found Andrew Chih-Yi Cheng, who is professor of New Testa- 
ment and who acted as interpreter for me when I taught in that institution. 
His brother, who was also with us for a short time, is president of Nanking 
University. Miss McCain, who also took a degree at Union, is head of the 
Training School where a number of women workers are enrolled. We saw a 
great deal of Ben Cowles, who is directing work for students. 

In South China we found Timothy Yu-wan Jen in charge of cultural 
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education for the government. He had a very remarkable exhibition of paint- 
ings etc., installed in a former Confucian Temple in Canton. We also met 
Rev. and Mrs. Merrill S. Ady, who had been at Union on a furlough; Miss 
Lois L. Armentrout, in charge of a training school for women workers; and 
Miss Rena D. Westra, head of the Nurses’ Training School, who was our de- 
lightful hostess in Canton. Both these ladies had taken work in Union while 
on furlough. At Lignan we had the great pleasure of seeing Jim Henry, ’07. 

In Bangkok we stayed with Rev. and Mrs. Paul Eakin, the parents of 
Laura Eakin, now Mrs. Earl Copes. Mrs. Eakin had spent a year or more in 
McGiffert. In Cheng Mai in northern Siam, we met Ken Welles, head of the 
Prince’s Royal College, who took his doctor’s degree at Union, and whose thesis 
on Buddhism, particularly the Thai version of it, remains the most enlighten- 
ing book on that fascinating faith. 

In Calcutta we were the fortunate guests of Dr. Wilson Hume, the 
younger brother of Professor R. E. Hume, who saw to it that I had a very 
thorough introduction to all phases of Indian political thought and to some 
of its many religious points of view. In Madras we met Sauri, now one of 
the principal men in the Christian Literature Society and an admirable in- 
formant on current Christian movements. We found Miss Eby, ’26, spending 
a year on leave from Downer College and teaching Bible and Religion in the 
Women’s Christian Colleges. At Bangalore we had a meeting with our former 
C. M. John, *30, now Bishop Johannes Mar Timotheus of the Mar Thoma 
Syrian Church, and a great Christian leader in South India. There, too, in the 
Union Theological College, we met Professor and Mrs. Devanandan who are 
to be at Union this coming winter. I envy the students the chance to sit under 
this most inspiring teacher. 

At Allahabad, we met John Bathgate, who is teaching in Ewing College, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gould, who will be back in Union this coming autumn if 
their plans work out. Miss Enid Pugh, who was a day’s journey away in lan- 
guage school, came down to meet us. At Lahore, we found two alumni of 
Auburn in very important posts: Dr. Rice, head of Forman Christian College; 
and Ross Wilson, his able second-in-command. There we also found Carter 
Speers, the brother of T. Guthrie and Ted Speers. In the theological seminary 
in Saharanpur are Surgit Singh, professor of systematics, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Forman. Forman is professor of practical theology. 

This list is unfortunately very incomplete. Almost everywhere someone 
came up and spoke of studying at one time or another at Union. Furthermore, 
I cannot begin to list the nationals who want to come to us. I was so impressed 
with the work of those who had spent a year or more at the Seminary, that 
I wrote to President Van Dusen urging him to place before the directors the 
enormous service such trained men can render at this juncture, particularly 
in theological education. Auburn and Union may thank God for their alumni 
in these eastern lands. 
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Timothy Tingfang Lew 
By Wm. H. Gleysteen 


IMOTHY TINGFANG LEw died August 2 at the Presbyterian Sanatorium, 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. This has brought sorrow to a host of friends, 
in many countries, who loved and admired him. His frail body, which housed 
such a brilliant and active mind and irresistible spirit, at last succumbed. It 
seemed incredible that one so delicate in physical structure, could be so mas- 
sive and dynamic intellectually, wielding such great power. For many years, 
he was hardly ever free from ailment of some sort but his flaming spirit never 
flickered in spite of this relentless handicap. 

He impressed those who knew him, even in his early student days, with 
his lucid, penetrating thought, enthusiasm in his loyalty to China, and faith 
in the Kingdom of God. He might easily have entered Government Service 
and achieved high office but he chose a different field. Quite early, he became 
distinguished as a scholar, definitely a Christian thinker and leader. Dr. J. 
Leighton Stuart, President of Yenching University in Peiping asked him to 
become the Dean of The School of Theology. Associated with him was a re- 
markable group of young missionaries, and also, what was relatively novel at 
the time, a group of Chinese Christian scholars, ranking high in every respect. 
It is significant that these men considered a Christian University as the best 
field for effective service. Timothy Tingfang Lew won many titles but refer- 
red to himself as T.T., being familiarly known as Timothy. He seemed pleased 
that there was a Timothy in China. 

He was remarkable for a dual gift. He had an unusual intellect and a 
great enthusiasm born of faith. He felt challenged to think, and always re- 
garded thought as a mighty instrument in the service of the Church. He was 
a third-generation Christian, his father having been a pastor in the China In- 
land Mission. Very early, Timothy came to feel that many missionaries were 
stressing unduly, the dogmatic aspect of Christianity, intolerant of views differ- 
ent from their own, unnecessarily fearful of loving God with all their mind 
as well as with all their beart, thereby not making religion the glorious and 
inclusive challenge to the whole of life that he considered it to be. He felt 
that such a conception of the Church was unworthy and could never satisfy 
the needs of China, already having the traditions and dogmas of three other 
religions besides Confucianism. 

A quarter of a century ago there were not many Chinese scholars who 
had given much thought to theological questions. The leaders in the sem- 
inaries were mainly missionaries from various countries. Perkaps that was 
necessary, but some Chinese and missionaries felt the need for indigenous 
thought and leadership. Now very few question the inevitableness and wisdom 
of this trend. Timothy was one of the advance guard. He believed that theo- 
logical study should be unfettered. The theologies of the West should be 
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studied respectfully; more fundamentally, Biblical truth should be studied rev- 
erently, with its special implications for the Orient. It was Oriental after all, 
and why should Chinese not help grasp some of its vital significance? In this 
attitude, there was no disrespect for the West and her contribution, but rather 
a profound faith in the Bible. 

He was a relentless foe of literalism, which he thought was saddling the 
Young Church with obscurantism. That was unfortunate enough for some of 
the Churches of the West. But it was incongruous with his entire conception 
of God, as Light, Truth, Freedom, Love. For these revelations of The Eternal, 
few men had greater reverence. 

His voice and pen were alike powerful. At a great Chinese Christian Con- 
ference, he made that historic, short speech which resounded throughout the 
entire world, “Let us agree to differ and resolve to love.” This gives us a glimpse 
of something immortal. It is a simple matter of observation that people do 
not and cannot think the same way, but the Spirit of God should characterize 
His Church. 

A striking characteristic of Timothy was that often he had a prophetic mes- 
sage, and those who listened to him rather expected this. Probably it was be- 
cause he could look so far and straight into the future, with real clarity of 
mind and intense faith. Early he sensed the necessity that worship should have 
its rightful place. This became a major emphasis. He himself had an altar 
in his own home in a quiet place. He knew the danger of constant preaching 
with too little worship. One of his most useful contributions was in this con- 
nection respecting Church music. 

When Sun Yat Sen died in Peiping, his widow, being herself a Christian, 
desired that her husband, the first President of the Chinese Republic, should 
have a Christian funeral for he too was a Christian. For various reasons, this 
was strongly opposed by some with great influence. However, a Christian 
funeral was held. Timothy was asked to arrange it and preside. It was held 
in the chapel of The Peking Union Medical College and was most impressive. 
Everything was done with dignity, propriety, and the joy and beauty of a 
Christian Service for the man who had not been ashamed to be known as a 
Christian, known then and now as the “Father” of his country. 

He was aware of the pivotal significance of leadership for the Church. His 
work was primarily among the students of Yenching University and through- 
out the country. He urged them one and all, including missionaries, not to 
allow the Young Church to dissipate her energies and vitality through artificial 
divisions, but to consolidate her strength. However, he was not ardent over 
organization and union at any cost. 

His friends wondered at his energy and versatility. Under the auspices of 
seven denominations, he was chosen the editor and chairman of the Committee 
on the “Hymnal of Universal Praise.” He was the first Chinese Dean of 
the School of Theology in Yenching University. He edited “Truth and Life” 
a vigorous magazine that appealed strongly to the younger group. He was 
also editor of “The Journal of Education” and “Education Tomorrow.” He 
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wrote articles for the Missionary Publication, “The Chinese Recorder.” He was 
the first president of the Chinese Christian Educational Association, holding 
that office for four successive years. For nineteen years, he was a member of 
the National Christian Council, representing the North China Congregational 
Churches. He was a member of the Y.W.C.A. National Publishing Commit- 
tee and also a member of the National Y.M.C.A. Committee. He preached in 
Peiping and many cities throughout the country. He was a delegate to the 
Ecumenical Conferences, in 1927 at Lausanne, in 1937 at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, and in 1939 at Madras. He gave lectures in China, England, Scotland, 
and America. For a short time he was a member of the National Legislative 
Chamber, but first and last, his life was dedicated to the Church. The last few 
years of his life were spent in the United States. 

The career of Timothy Tingfang Lew was reassuring. It justifies the hope 
that the Christian Church in China can produce her own leaders, whose vision, 
faith, and loyalty will enrich and strengthen the Church Fellowship of the 
world. 


The Seminary 
QUADRANGLE NEWS 


HE SEMINARY is still adjusting itself to an increasing student body. This 
T year 500 students have already registered, of whom 205 are veterans, 250 
are entering students, and 52 are from foreign countries. This number, the 
largest in Union’s history, proved to be far beyond the capacity of the dormi- 
tories, but by making use of facilities at Camp Shanks and rooms in the 
Seminary neighborhood, all have been housed. 

At the opening service, the entering students joined the rest of the stu- 
dent body and faculty in declaring assent and support to the preamble of the 
Seminary’s constitution. Dr. Paul E. Scherer was installed as Brown Professor 
of Homiletics. His inaugural address was entitled, “Preaching: As Word and 
Sign.” 

+ * od % 

At the annual commencement last May 20th, degrees were conferred on 
114 students. The major address, entitled “‘This Ministry,” was given by 
Dr. Arthur L. Swift, Jr., who was inducted as Professor of Church and Com- 
munity. 

The retirement of Mr. Thatcher M. Brown as President of the Board of 
Directors of Union Seminary and the election of Mr. Benjamin Strong as his 
successor were announced during the commencement ceremonies. Mr, Brown 
had served faithfully as a director of the Seminary since 1908, being its Trea- 
surer from 1923 to 1936 and its President since 1936. A portrait of Mr. Brown 
was unveiled by his grandson and presented to the Seminary at the Alumni 
Luncheon held earlier in the day. The following resolution was adopted by the 
Board concerning his resignation: “In accepting the resignation of Thatcher 
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Magoun Brown from the Presidency of this Board, the Directors record their 
grateful appreciation of his thoughtful and painstaking services to the Sem- 
inary during the past thirty-nine years, and particularly of his wise and devoted 
leadership in its affairs through the eleven, years of his presidency. The mem- 
bers both of the Board of Directors and of the Faculty cannot permit Mr. 
Brown to lay down his high office without assuring him of their gratitude and 
honor for his eminent service, and also of their personal affection for him.” 

Mr. Strong, who succeeds Mr. Brown, is President of the United States 
Trust Company, New York City. He has been a Director of the Seminary 
since 1933 and its Treasurer since 1936, Mr. Frank P. Shepard, a Director 
since 1932, has been elected Treasurer to succeed Mr. Strong. 

* ce te co 

The 1947 Summer Session of the Seminary, of which Professor John L. 
Casteel was Director, attracted 477 students from 42 states and 8 foreign 
countries, representative of more than 25 denominations. To accommodate 
the large enrollment, the curriculum was expanded and enriched. This expan- 
sion has been undertaken steadily through the past three summers, until the 
number of courses offered in 1947 was double that of 1944. The regular Sum- 
mer Session was preceded by an Inter-session of Tutorial study, principally 
to accommodate those students who are completing accelerated study. The 
Ministers’ Conference was divided into two sessions this year, the first period 
beginning June 16th, and the second July 28th. This plan was followed in 
order to provide housing for the 280 attending which would have been impos- 
sible during the regular Summer Session. 

oh co coe % 

Various members of the faculty were active during the summer in advanc- 
ing the work of the ecumenical movement. Last April 16th, the Seminary had 
as its guests a number of important ecumenical leaders of the Church at a 
faculty luncheon. Those present included Bishop Gustaf Aulén, Professor of 
Theology at Lund University, Stringnas, Sweden; Dr. Marc Boegner, President 
of the Protestant Church Federation and Chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches; Father G. Florovsky of the Faculty 
of the Russian Orthodox Seminary in Paris, and member of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches; Dr. A. Koechlin, President of 
the Protestant Church Federation of Switzerland, and member of the Provi- 
sional Committee of the World Council of Churches; the Reverend Oliver 
Tomkins, Associate General Secretary of the World Council of Churches; Dr. 
E. C. Urwin of the Methodist Church of Great Britain, and member of the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches; Dr, S. F. H. J. Ber- 
kelbach van der Sprenkel, Professor of Theology at the University of Utrecht; 
Baron van Tuyll, Liaison Representative of the Dutch Churches in Relations 
with the Dutch Government, and Director of the Reconstruction Committee 
of the Dutch Protestant Churches. 


To prepare program material for the first assembly of the World Council 
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of Churches to be held in 1948, President Van Dusen and three other American 
Churchmen who flew to Geneva for a meeting with World Church leaders June 
23rd to July 27th. 

Professor Reinhold Niebuhr was one of the two American speakers at 
the second World Conference of Christian Youth held at Oslo, Norway, 
July 22-31. 

* x ob %* 

The first full meeting of the International Missionary Council since 1939 
was held this summer at Whitby, Canada, July 5-18, with more than 100 prom- 
inent churchmen from 41 countries in attendance. President Van Dusen was 
one of the delegates. 

ce * % oe 

Dr. Grace Loucks Elliott, wife of Professor Elliott, left October 1st for 
China to attend the meeting of the World Council of the Y.W.C.A. in Hang- 
chow, China, October 15-27. Mrs. Elliott is National General Secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in the United States. 

. + + . * 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was given to President Henry 
P. Van Dusen by Oberlin College and Yale University, to Professor John C. 
Bennett by Williams College, and to Professor Reinhold Niebuhr by New York 
University. Professor John L. Casteel was given the Doctor of Laws degree 
by Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
F * * + oF 

Professor Arthur Jeffrey has returned after a year’s leave of absence to 
resume his work as Professor of Semitic Languages. Professor Paul Tillich is 
on sabbatical leave for the first semester of this year, 


ALUMNI NOTES 


The alumni meetings held at the time of the Seminary Commencement 
in May were largely attended. On Monday evening, May 19th, nearly two 
hundred guests assembled for the Alumni Dinner in the Refectory. Dr. T. C. 
Chao, Dean of the School of Religion at Yenching University, spoke on condi- 
tions in China and Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin gave a most interesting address on 
his recent vistt to countries in the Far East. The Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociated Alumni was held in the Chapel on Tuesday morning with Dr. Norris 
L. Tibbetts ’18, the President, presiding. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr spoke 
on the present situation in Europe and President Van Dusen reported on the 
work of the year at the Seminary. Laurence Fenninger *13, Secretary for 
Alumni, spoke of alumni activities and the Annual Giving Campaign. The 
following officers were elected for the coming year: Edwin O. Kennedy ’24, 
President; Alden S. Mosshammer *32, Vice-President; Jesse W. Stitt ’33, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

At the Alumni Luncheon which followed, the members of the graduating 
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class were guests of the Associated Alumni. Representatives of various classes 
who spoke at the luncheon were Walter R. Ferris 97, Harold C. Phillips ’22, 
Albert B. Buchanan *42 and Henry L. Conroy 47. 

A luncheon meeting of alumni in Boston and vicinity was held March 31st 
at which President Van Dusen and Laurence Fenninger ’13 spoke. About thirty 
attended the meeting which was arranged by Randolph S. Merrill ’16, the 
President of this association. 

Alumni in St. Louis and vicinity held a luncheon meeting on April 16th 
arranged by Elmer J. F. Andt ’31 at which Professor John C. Bennett was the 
speaker. 

cod * * 

At the May meeting of the Union-Auburn Alumi Association of Phila- 
delphia, the following officers of this group were elected: Robert D. Gottschall 
"15, President; Frank D. Scott, 15 (Auburn), Vice-President; Leon A. Haring, 
Jr. °39, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The dinner of Union and Auburn alumni, held annually at the time of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, was attended by seventy- 
five who met in the “Town House” in Grand Rapids, Mich., on the evening 
of May 26th. Paul S. Heath ’21 (Auburn), who arranged the dinner, pre- 
sided and addresses were made by Dr. Coffin and President Van Dusen. It was 
a special pleasure for those who gathered for this occasion to have Mrs. Coffin 
as their guest. 

A delightful outdoor meeting for alumni of Union and Auburn and their 
wives was held by the Association of Southern California at the house of 
Bishop Bertrand Stevens "11, in South Pasadena on June 30th. More than 
thirty were the guests of Bishop and Mrs. Stevens at this gathering. Officers 
of the association elected for the coming year are Hubert C. Noble 31, Presi- 
dent, and Arthur O. Pritchard ’03, Secretary and Treasurer. The latter has 
served as the Secretary of this group for the past twenty-five years. 

ca % od * 
1874 

James Tooker Ford, the oldest alumnus of the Seminary, died at Los An- 
geles, California, on May 30, 1947 at the age of ninety-seven. After spending 
one year at Auburn Seminary, he transferred to Union. He served as a pastor 
in Presbyterian churches in Wisconsin and Illinois for more than forty-three 
years, retiring from the active ministry in 1921. 

1889 

Arthur Chase McMillan died at Rye, New York, on April 4, 1947, at the 
age of eighty-four. He had been the pastor of Presbyterian churches at Gran- 
ite, Mont., Canyon City, Colo., and Yonkers, N.'Y. In 1929 he bécame the 
pastor emeritus of the Westminster Church at Yonkers. 

Thomas Common Miller, who had held pastorates in the Presbyterian 
churches at Woonsocket, $.D., Binghamton, N.Y., and Woodbridge, N.J., died 
at Pelham, N.Y., on June 10, 1947. 
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1891 

Leonard Burbank Richards died at San Antonio, Texas, on March 25, 
1947. He retired from the active ministry in 1935, after serving in Episcopal 
churches in the West and South for over forty years. 


1892 
Franklin Jonathan Miller retired from the pastorate of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in Paterson, N.J., last September after thirty-six years 
of service at this charge. He was also engaged in educational work, teaching 
at Temple University from 1897-1905. 


1899 

Willard Francis Ottarson died on March 6, 1947. After serving for four- 
teen years in the ministry of the Methodist Church, he entered the publishing 
business in New York City. 

1900 
_ Herbert Hopkins Brown, who had served as pastor of several Congrega- 
tional churches in the far West during his early ministry, and later at churches 
in New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, died in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
May 26, 1947. 

Murray Shipley Howland retired from the active ministry last January 
and is now living in Buffalo, N.Y. Of his more than forty-five years in Pres- 
byterian pastorates, seventeen were spent at the Lafayette Avenue Church in 
Buffalo and seventeen at the First Church in Binghamton, N.Y. He is now 
pastor emeritus of the latter. 

1902 

Elbert Wayland Van Aken has resigned the pastorate of Kenilworth Bap- 

tist Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., after a service of more than thirty-four years. 


1903 

Frank Diehl died December 2, 1946, at Baltimore, Md. After spending 
six years in Congregational and Presbyterian pastorates, he entered the field 
of college teaching where he was active for over twenty years. 

Fletcher Harper Swift, who had been a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California for the past twenty-one years, died at Berkeley, Calif., 
on May 28, 1947. He had also served on the faculties of Columbia, Harvard, 
and Dartmouth. 

' 1904 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, Pastor Emeritus of the Riverside Church of New 
York, is serving as interim preacher for four months at the First Baptist 
Church in Montclair, New Jersey, where he began his ministry in 1904, imme- 
diately after his graduation from Union Seminary. 

Alfred John Sadler retired from the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Jersey City after almost thirty-two years of service. His only other 
pastorate was at Stamford, N.Y. where he spent twelve years previous to his 
ministry in Jersey City. 
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1905 

James Johnson Coale who was minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Annapolis, Md., from 1932 until his retirement in 1944, died at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on September 22, 1947. His son, James J. Coale, Jr., is a member 
of the class of 1940 at the Seminary. 

1908 

Charles Whitney Gilkey and Robert Russell Wicks retired last July, the 
former as Dean of the Chapel at Chicago University, the latter as Dean of the 
Chapel at Princeton University. Both had served as deans at these institutions 
for nineteen years and were the first incumbents of these two deanships, which 
were established when the Rockefeller Chapel was built at Chicago and the 
University Chapel at Princeton. Dr. Gilkey has moved to South Yarmouth, 
Mass., and will serve as part-time professor at Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Wicks will continue to live at Princeton, but will serve as 
the Dean of the Chapel at Hamilton College. 


1909 
George Jeremiah Becker is now pastor of the Methodist Church at Oxford, 
N.Y. He held pastorates previously at Bayonne, N.J., and Lanesboro, Pa. 


1911 
Arthur Jerome Culler, who served as the minister of the Shaker Heights 
Christian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, for the past sixteen years, died November 
27, 1946, at Cleveland, Ohio. Previous to this pastorate, he had been the Dean 
at Hiram College for nine years and at McPherson College for seven years. 
William Bertrand Stevens, Bishop of the Los Angeles diocese of the Epis- 
copal Church for the past nineteen years, died on August 22, 1947. He served 
as a curate at Holy Trinity Church in New York City for two years, as rector 
at St. Anne’s Church in the same city, and as rector at San Antonio, Texas, 
before his election in 1920 as Bishop Coadjutor. In 1928 he became the Bishop 
of the diocese. He strongly supported a proposal made in 1939 to unite the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, 
1913 
Bayard Dodge, who served with distinction as the President of the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut for twenty-five years, resigned last September. He 
was connected with this great institution in the Near East for thirty-five years, | 
joining its staff immediately after his graduation from the Seminary. 


1914 

John Peter Jockinsen resigned the pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church in St. Petersburg, Fla., in June to accept a call to become the minister 
of the First Congregational Church in Quincy, IIL 

Egbert Chalmer Macklin recently celebrated his thirtieth anniversary as 
pastor of the Victoria Congregational Church in Jamaica, N.Y. 

William Menzies Whitelaw was appointed a member of the faculty at the 
American International College in Springfield, Mass., last August. 
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1915 

William Henry Paine Hatch, retiring Professor of New Testament at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., has been presented with a 
volume of essays in honor of his seventieth birthday, under the title Munera 
Studiosa. Professor Grant of the Union Seminary faculty wrote the chapter 
on “Religion and Poetry.” 

William Lloyd Imes, formerly President of Knoxville College in Tennessee, 
has been appointed Field Secretary for the New York State Council of 
Churches, with headquarters in Albany. He is living at Dundee, N.Y. 

1916 

Ralph Washington Sockman was recently honored by the Congregation 
of Christ Church, Methodist, in New York City on the thirtieth anniversary 
of his pastorate. During his ministry the membership of the church has been 
trebled, and a three million dollar building was erected on its new Park Avenue 
site. 

1917 

Du Bois Le Fevre was called to the pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
in Trenton, N. J., last March. 

Edward Jerome Webster has entered upon his new duties as head of the 
Department of Economics at the American International College in Springfield, 
Mass. 

1918 

William Campbell Kerr has been working as a civilian under the American 
Military Government at the General Headquarters in Japan since 1945. 

Timothy Ting-Fang Lew, Chinese scholar and former Dean of the School 
of Religion of Yenching University, died in Albuquerque, N.M., August 2, 
1947. He had been in this country since 1942, having escaped from China 
just ahead of the advancing Japanese. For several years he served as lecturer 
at Union Seminary. 

1920 

Plato Ernest Oliver Shaw, Professor Emeritus of Early Church History 
at Hartford Theological Seminary, died in New York City, August 4, 1947. 
After serving as pastor of Methodist Churches in England from 1902 until 
1916, he preached for several years in Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 
in America. For two years he taught at Wesleyan College in North Dakota, 
before his appointment to the faculty at Hartford Seminary. Dr. Coffin con- 
ducted his funeral service in the Seminary Chapel. 

1921 

John Baker Hanna has accepted an appointment as the Executive Director 
of the Council for Unity in New Rochelle, N.Y. He was formerly on the staff 
of the Council for Social Action of the Congregational Church. 

1922 

Charles Wheat Hinton, who recently resigned as rector of Christ Church, 

Episcopal, Cambridge, Md., died on July 20, 1947, in New York City. He had 
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held several pastorates in Mississippi, and was later rector at Locust Valley, 
N.Y., and Mexico City. He assumed the rectorship in Cambridge, Md., in 1942. 


1925 
Wallace Witmer Anderson, minister of the State Street Congregational 
Church of Portland, Maine, was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by Amherst College, his alma mater, last June. 
George Gardner Monks, formerly headmaster of the Lenox School in 
Lenox, Mass., has been appointed canon of the Cathedral in Washington, D.C. 


1929 

Reno Sheffer Harp, Jr., formerly rector of Trinity Episcopal Church in 
Washington, D.C., is now rector of St. Stephens Church in Richmond, Va. 

George Kolmer Morlan has accepted an appointment as assistant professor 
of psychology at Springfield College, Mass. He was formerly on the faculty 
of Arizona State Teachers College. 

Amos Benjamin Horlacher, who recently retired from the Navy, has been 
appointed Dean of Men at Dickinson College in Pennsylvania. 


1930 

John Harlan Elliott was installed as the minister of St. Paul’s Congrega- 
tional Church in Nutley, N.J., last May. President Van Dusen preached the 
sermon at the service and Adelbert Buttrey ’31 also took part. 

Harold Henry Eymann since retiring from the Chaplaincy has been the 
pastor of the Union Church in Berea, Ky., which ministers to a large number 
of the students at Berea College. 

Frederick Irving Kuhns is still a member of the staff of the Rochester 
Federation of Churches in Rochester, NiY., but reports that he contemplates 
returning to the pastorate or to college teaching in the near future. 

Erminie Huntress Lantero is serving as the assistant editor of “Religion in 
Life.” She was recently married to Peter Lantero in Lampman Chapel at the 
Seminary. 

Paul Louis Lehmann has resigned as Religious Book Editor of the West- 
minster Press in Philadelphia, to become Associate Professor of Applied Chris- 
tianity at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Paul Ross Lynn was recently made a full professor in Practical Theology 
at Hartford Theological Seminary. 

William Murray Mackay reports that he is still the pastor of Newton 
Mearns Church in Glasgow, Scotland, where he has been located for more than 
sixteen years. 

Helen Richards Hart Nichol, while on leave of absence from the Masters 
School at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., has spent nearly three years abroad with the 
British War Service in Rome and the Italian National Y.W.C.A. Reconstruc- 
tion and Relief Program. 

Wai King Taai, after sojourning in West China for eight years, is now 
teaching at Huchung University, Wuchang, Hupeh, China. 
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1931 

Frederick William Chapman is now the organist and choirmaster of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church in Charlotte, N.C. He was formerly at Christ Church 
in Hartford, Conn. 

Marie Russ, who was connected with the National Y.W.C.A. staff in 
New York City, has been appointed Executive Director of the Y.W.C.A. in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

1932 

Edward Driscoll has accepted appointment as the Executive Secretary 
of the Student Y.M.C.A. at Indiana University in Bloomington, Ind. 

Clarence Egbert Josephson, former pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Passaic, N.J., has gone to Geneva, Switzerland, to represent the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church on the World Council of Churches. 

Harry Ross Mercer is now the pastor of the Northside Presbyterian 
Church in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Alden Smith Mosshammer, after serving for the past six years as the min- 
ister of the Hillside Presbyterian Church in Orange, N.J., has accepted a call 
to Faith Congregational Church in Springfield, Mass. 

1933 

James Thoburn Legg recently resigned his pastorate at St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church in Hartsdale, N.Y., to become pastor of the Union Church of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Leon Rice Robinson, Jr., formerly at the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church 
in Cleveland, Ohio, has entered upon his new duties as the minister of Second 
Baptist Church in St. Louis, Mo. 

1934 

Walton Walker Rankin was the Director of the Publicity Department 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U,S.A., at its last meet- 
ing held in Grand Rapids, Mich., last May. 

Ronald Milton Straus began his pastorate at the Little County Presbyterian 
Church in Navelancia, Calif., last spring. For the past two years he had been 
preaching at Springville, N.Y. 

1935 

Robert Copeland is now the minister of the Garden Villas Community 
Church in Houston, Texas. 

Merrill Carl Johnson has left his former charge at St. Paul’s M.E. Church 
in Middletown, N.Y., to accept a call to St. James’ M.E. Church in Kingston, 
N.Y. 

Z 1936 

Frank Louis Hutchison has recently been installed as the assistant min- 
ister at Shadyside Presbyterian Church in Pittsburg, Pa. He had previously 
been connected with the Y.M.C.A. in Cairo, Egypt. 

1937 
Eugene Samuel Ashton, who was a member of the faculty of Goucher 
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College, Baltimore, Md., for the past eight years, has accepted an appointment 
to the faculty of Tufts College in Medford, Mass. 

Eben Thompson Chapman has been called to the pastorate of the Old South 
Congregational Church in Farmington, Maine. He had been the assistant min- 
ister at the Asylum Hill Church in Hartford, Conn. 

Richard Whiteside Day, who served as an Army chaplain during the war, 
has been appointed an assistant professor at Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
in Geneva, N.Y. 

Virgil Elbert Lowder has accepted an appointment as Secretary of the 
Department of Social Service of the Church Federation of Greater Chicago. He 
was recently elected President of the National Church Conference of Social 
Work. 

Carolyn Alice Palmer, formerly at St. Katherine’s School, Davenport, Iowa, 
has entered the Episcopal Convent of the Order of St. Helena at Versailles, 
Ky., as a postulant. 

Clarence Everett Robinson has joined the faculty of Bloomfield College 
and Seminary in Bloomfield, N.J. He also continues his work as organist and 
choir director at the First Presbyterian Church in Bloomfield. 

Rudolph Roell, assistant minister for the past six years at St. James’ Epis- 
copal Church in New York City, has been called to the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church in Dedham, Mass. 

Howard Carman Scharfe, pastor of Shadyside Presbyterian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was awarded an honorary doctor of divinity degree by Rutgers 
University last June. 

1938 

Paul Frederick Iverson is now an instructor in mathematics and physics 
at the Potomac State School of the University of West Virginia in Keyser, 
W. Va. 

Grenfell Elliott Presby has resigned as the pastor of the Kingsborough 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Gloversville, N,Y., to resume his studies at the 
Seminary. 

Lloyd Henry Schaus, who was the pastor at St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
in Ottawa, Canada, from 1940-46, is now teaching in the department of Old 
Testament at the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary in Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 

1939 

Richard Orme Flinn, after serving as a chaplain in the Army Air Forces, 
has accepted a call as acting head of the Napsonian School for girls in Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Robert Charles Howe, who has been the minister at Simpson-Grace M.E. 
Church in Jersey City, N.J., for the past three years, has been called to the 
pastorate of the First Methodist Church in East Pittsfield, Mass. ‘ 

Willard Butler Soper has been installed as the minister of the Naugatuck 
Congregational Church in Naugatuck, Conn., after serving as minister of the 
Congregational Church at Chappaqua, N.Y. for the past four years. 
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1940 

Ralph Douglas Hyslop is now Associate Professor of Historical Theology 
and Christian Nurture at the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, Calif. 

Franklin Hamlin Littell, of the University of Michigan, has been given 
the Frank S. Brewer Prize for 1946 for his essay entitled “The Anabaptist 
View of the Church.” This award is given annually by the American Society 
of Church History. 

Harry Ludwig Luerich has left his former charge in Englewood, N.J., to 
accept the pastorate of the First Methodist Church in Gloversville, N.Y. 

Malcolm Vernon White has been appointed a member of the staff of 
Jefferson Academy in Tunghsien, North China, by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

1941 

James Oscar Lee is now serving as the Secretary of the Department of 
Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Milton Paul Seeger, formerly at Franklin, N.J., has become the pastor 
of Faith Presbyterian Church in Irvington, N.J. 


1942 
George Burroughs, Jr., who was the assistant minister at New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in Washington, D.C., is now the pastor of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Utica, N.Y. 
Sheldon Lloyd Rahn has been appointed Director of the Social Service De- 
partment of the Detroit Council of Churches. 


1943 

Wiley Hyram Critz, who has been Director of the Wesley Foundation at 
Mississippi State College, has accepted appointment as Director of Religious 
Life at the University of Mississippi. 

John Wade Dubocq has resigned the pastorate of Fort Schuyler Presby- 
terian Church in New York City to become minister of Olivet Presbyterian 
Church in Utica, N.Y. 

Griffith Daniel Evans is now the Minister of Education at River Edge 
Congregational Church, River Edge, N.J. 

Charles Robert Griswold, who had been the organist at Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, is now organist at Heinz Chapel of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Thomas Watson Street has left the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Fulton, Mo., to accept a position as Professor of Bible at Austin 
Theological Seminary in Austin, Texas. 

George Teague has been called to the Methodist Church in Teaneck, N.J. 
He was previously pastor of Summit Avenue Methodist Church in Jersey 
City, N.J. 

Leonard Frend Thornton, Jr., has been appointed as the first full-time 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. of Missouri University at Columbia, Mo. 
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1944 
Homer Eldon Durham accepted a call in July to the Palmdale Community 
Presbyterian Church in Palmdale, Calif. 
Kenneth Edgar MacKenzie, formerly rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in Montvale, N.J., is now rector of Trinity Church in Plattsburg, N.Y. 


1945 

Donald Archibald Acton resigned as minister of Lebanon Presbyterian 
Church in Buffalo, N.Y., to accept a call to Georgetown Presbyterian Church 
in Georgetown, Del. 

Arthur Roy Eckhardt is now assistant professor of religion at Lawrence 
College in Appleton, Wis, 

Esther Louise Johnson is now the religious education director of the Rhode 
Island Conference of Congregational Christian Churches. 

George Augustus Whittock has recently become the pastor of St. Thomas 
Lutheran Church in New York City. 


1946 

Kenneth Earl Ballard was recently installed as the minister of the Con- 
gregational Church in Oxford, N.Y. 

Jesse Edmiston Bigelow has been called to be the pastor of Knox Presby- 
terian Church at Carberry, Manitoba, Canada. 

Richard Dowling Hunter, after service as a Naval Chaplain, worked for 
a short time at College Cevenol in France. Last September he entered upon 
his new duties as assistant pastor of Zion Congregational Church in Manches- 
ter, England. 

Zillah Lilavali Soule, after a period of study at the Seminary, has returned 
to her work as principal of the Training Institute for Women in Jubbulpore, 
India. 

1947 

Richard Griffith Beers and his wife have left for Assam, India, for mis- 
sionary service under the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 

Clarence Lawson Cave has been appointed assistant minister of the Peo- 
ple’s Presbyterian Church in Denver, Colo., and will also serve as a field 
missionary of the Board of National Missions in the Presbytery of Denver. 

Elizabeth Riley has been appointed assistant for college work at Grace 
Episcopal Church in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Dorothy Scholl has accepted a position as minister of education at the 
First Methodist Church in Pittsfield, Mass. 

Sidney Carl Smith has been called as pastor of Rose Lawn Methodist 
Church in San Jose, Calif. 

Henry George Suttner is the associate minister and director of religious 
education of Scarsdale Congregational Church in Scarsdale, N.Y. 

John Yuells is serving as the minister of the Bellport Methodist Church 
in Bellport, N.Y. 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN BOXED SETS 


Four distinguished 
works by one of 
the world’s foremost 
theologians 


THE MEDIATOR 
Through a knowledge of the saving 
significance of Christ's death, this book 
seeks understanding of His role as me- 
diator between God and man. 

600 pages. Regular price, $6.00 


THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE 


A discussion of our present-day moral 
confusion, showing why the Bible is 
the only true approach to the ethical 
problem. 728 pages. Regular price, $6.50 


MAN IN REVOLT 
Here, in modern terms for the modern 
world, is the Christian view of man’s 
place in nature and in history. 

. 568 pages. Regular price, $6.00 


REVELATION and REASON 

The relative importance and place of 

each in the preaching of the Gospel. 
440 pages. Regular price, $4.50 


4 volumes, handsomely boxed. At all bookstores, 
A $23.00 valve for only $19.50. THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Individual volumes are still Witherspoon Bldg. 
obtainable at regular prices. Phila. 7, Penna. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The Public Worship of God. By Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. 218 pp. 
$2.00. 


A newspaper columnist recently 
startled his readers by the use of a 
strange word—‘gerontocracy”. It 
means “rule by old (or older) men.” 
Normal government in the long his- 
tory of mankind, so the columnist 
asserted, has been by the old, not the 
young. Only full maturity brings 
wisdom. 

Dr. Coffin, though a “President 
Emeritus”, is not yet, by Biblical stan- 
dards, an old man. But he can boast 
of maturity and wisdom. No young 
man, however industrious or academ- 
ically learned, could possibly have 
written this priceless volume. It con- 
tains plentiful garnerings of book 
learning. A factual encyclopaedic arti- 
cle on the history of Christian wor- 
ship could be pieced together out of 
its pages. But this is not its principal 
title to worth. Here is a distinguished 
pastor, teacher, and _ ecclesiastical 
statesman, pouring out his matured 
judgments and observations on the 
concern closest to his heart—the wor- 
ship of God in His holy Church. 

The author writes under accepted 
limitations. His book, as the foreword 
states, “has been written particularly 
for those in the tradition of the Re- 
formed Churches”. Readers belonging 
to other traditions will not find an- 
swers to ail questions which could be 
raised by interchurch debate. As an 
Episcopalian, I might have welcomed 
(in the chapter on Ceremonial, for ex- 
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ample) a discussion of such things as 
altars and vestments which would 
evaluate the Reformed tradition 
against other worship ways. But the 
value of the book, even for members 
of other traditions, is not really less- 
ened by its self-limitations. The Re- 
formed tradition is seen from within. 
When interpreted against the back- 
ground of long historical perspectives, 
how astoundingly comprehensive it 
reveals itself to be! ‘“That tradition”, 
as the author says, “is both Catholic 
and Evangelical. It embraces the wor- 
ship of the Early Church, East and 
West, and that of the Medieval 
Church to the Restoration.” The book 
is filled with suggestions as to how this 
Reformed tradition, remaining true to 
its “‘submission to the Word of God”, 
can, in our day of ecumenical imag- 
ination, enlarge itself by garnering 
treasures old and new, liturgical and 
non-liturgical, out of the worship life 
of the whole people of God in history. 
Here St. Paul, Augustine, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Knox, and Chalmers are cited 
alongside of Thomas Aquinas, Hooker, 
Schlieremacher, and many another re- 
presentative of ecumenical Christian- 
ity. As an Episcopalian reader, I was 
delighted to see the Reformed tradition 
interpreted in this setting of historic, 
truly catholic, perspective. Sheer ig- 
norance and prejudice have prevented 
appreciation of the Reformed tradition 
by churchmen of other loyalties, 

It would require a long review to 
point, even in passing, to the golden 
store of wisdom in this book. Dr. Cof- 
fin is always generous in criticism, but 











there are unhesitating ‘“‘do’s” and 
“‘don’ts”. He discusses ritual, individ- 
ual, liturgical and free prayer, hymns, 
the sermon, the use of creeds, the an- 
them, the offering, the sacraments— 
the list could cover pages. The chapter 
“Children and Public Worship” is 
unique. It will tempt to imitation or 
even plagiarism, and deserves such tri- 
bute. Always, comment is concrete, 
kindly, wise. If the counsels of this 
volume were followed, evangelical 
worship in America would see an 
astounding revival; for the worship 
life of our churches needs to be 
brought face to face once more with 
the first principles of a meeting of 
man with Almighty God. It needs 
confrontation with the God of the 
Bible, so transcendently revered in the 
Reformed tradition when this has been 
true of its own Reformation genius. 
How sadly that tradition has been 
sentimentalized—even in the Angli- 
canism which at least partly shares in 
it. Dr. Coffin is not a satiric critic. 
Yet he can speak on occasion with 
“winged words” that bring our senti- 





mental Christianity to judgment. I 
cite a passage in which he deals with 
anthems and choirs: 

“Take an atrocity entitled ‘My God 
and I’ in which the singers assert that 
God and they talk and laugh and jest 
together ‘as good friends ought to do’. 
Such an irreverent ditty conjures up 
the scene of two cronies swapping 
stories on cracker barrels at a corner 
store. What would a poet of ancient 
Israel or 2 Westminster divine have 
thought of such presumptuous famil- 
iarity with the high and holy God on 
the part of sinful mortals who ‘dwell 
in houses of clay, whose foundation 
is in the dust’?.....It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that a Church which grew 
wildly excited when reverent scholars 
brought light upon the Bible which 
compelled an alteration in views held 
of the authorship or date of some of 
its parts should, without emphatic 
condemnation, permit views to be pro- 
claimed in the choir loft which negate 
its doctrine of the sovereign holy 
God!” 


THEODORE O, WEDEL. 


Contributors 


Paul L. Lehmann, UTS 30, is Associate Professor of Applied Christianity 





at Princeton Theological Seminary . . . Arthur L. Swift, Jr., is Professor of 
Church and Community at Union Seminary . . . R. H. Edwin Espy, UTS ’33, 
is Executive Secretary of the National Student Y.M.C.A. . . . Henry Sloane 
Coffin is President Emeritus of Union Seminary ... Wm. H. Gleysteen, UTS 
’03, is a former missionary in China with the Presbyterian Board. 

Theodore O. Wedel is Warden at the Washington Cathedral, Washington, 
D. C. . . . Samuel L. Terrien is Associate Professor of Old Testament at Union 
Seminary . . . Roger L. Shinn is an Instructor in Philosophy of Religion at 
the Seminary . . . A. K. Reischauer is a Visiting Lecturer in the History of 
Religions at the Seminary . . . Robert H. Porter is a Senior at the Seminary . .. 
C. R. Stinnette, Jr., is a Graduate Student at the Seminary . . . Grace McGraw 
Smith is a Senior at the Seminary. 
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Pilgrim of the Absolute. By Léon 
Bloy. Selection by Raissa Maritain. 
Introduction by Jacques Maritain. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1947. 
358 pp. $3.50. 


Léon Bloy belonged to that peculiar 
lineage of French Romanticists who 
rebelled against the bourgeois society 
of the XIXth century and at the same 
time professed a passionate obedience 
to Roman Catholic faith and prac- 
tices. His influence upon French in- 
tellectuals of the last generation has 
been considerable. Yet, it was not un- 
til 1917, the year of his death, that 
his thirty-odd books and numerous 
articles began to be known outside 
of the literary circles of Paris. Indeed, 
only two of his works have been 
heretofore translated into English, and 
this anthology will prove to be for the 
American reader a convenient way of 
getting acquainted with this prolific 
writer. 

Leading at once a pious and de- 
bauched existence, Bloy had no illu- 
sions about the moral and religious 
corruption of the society in which he 
lived. He knew fifty years before C. 
S. Lewis that “during the last three 
or four centuries [....] the order is- 
sued [.....] by the Almighty of the 
Nether Regions was to wipe out mem- 
ory of the Fall (p. 109).” The Phar- 
isaism of a “Christian” France,—that 
elder daughter of the Church, particu- 
larly aroused his ire. With unusual 
courage and lucidity, he applied the 
scalpel to the corpse. Here are some 
of what he called “amenities”: ‘The 
damned in the abyss of their torments 
have no other refreshment than the 
spectacle of the devils’ hideous faces. 
The friends of Jesus see all around 
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them the modern Christians, and thus 
it is that they are able to picture hell 
(p. 216).” Again: “You are asked, 
O honorable successors of the Apos- 
tles, not to nauseate the Poor Man 
who seeks Jesus, [.....] not to send in- 
to the enemy’s camp, through injus- 
tice, unreasonableness and _ insults, 
those who seek nothing better than to 
fight at your side and for you, if you 
were humble enough to command 
them (p. 228).” Or: “Never has there 
been anything as hateful, as complete- 
ly abominable as our Catholic world 
of today (p. 191).” His ironic satire 
pursued without mercy the false mor- 
ality of the bien-pensants, the worldli- 
ness of the fashionable priests (one of 
whom he described as “the delightful 
eunuch of our best drawing-rooms”), 
the platitudes of the Notre-Dame 
preachers, the “sanctity” of a Cardinal 
who had just died, and the “sacrile- 
gious blessing” of the papal Nuncio. 
Not even the “human failing” and 
“cowardice” of the Pope of his time 
lay beyond the reach of his arrows 
(p. 50). Yet, “immediately there- 
after, he clearly asserted his formal 
will to obey the Head of the Church ~ 
(ibid.).” 

At this point, one may discover that 
this “pilgrim of the absolute” singu- 
lary distorted the “absolute” of bibli- 
cal Christianity and accepted in its 
place a substitute offered by the dog- 
ma of transubstantiation. Apparently 
Bloy never understood the Gospel’s 
teaching on divine grace or the Paul- 
ine doctrines of justification by faith 
and sanctification. He was not aware 
of the danger presented by the legalis- 
tic abuse of sacramentalism. Although 
his indictment of Protestantism may 














“Co an age destined to survive, if 
at all, as one world...” 


WORLD CHRISTIANITY 


YESTERDAY * TODAY * TOMORROW 









By Henry P. Van Dusen 


Dr. Van Dusen's book is a masterpiece of documentary 
optimism. He believes that World War II put World Chris- 
tianity to its severest test, and that it has stood, shaken, 
imperiled, but undaunted. He proclaims that at long last 
there is hope and promise that World Christianity will 
embrace and be embraced by men of all races and cul- 
tures and stages of civilization. $2.50 































CONTENTS OF WORLD CHRISTIANITY 


Part I: Introduction THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION 
‘oa OF THe Part IV: World Christianity Tomorrow 
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THE WORLD CHRISTIAN Part V: Conclusion 
COMMUNITY REVIVAL AND REUNION 


The Christian Century says: 


"This significant and fascinating book works into a 
perspective which is new but convincing, and moves 
on to a vision which is contagious and compelling ... 
A world revival of a united church (in the sense de- 
fined in this volume) is the only hope for a world and 
for churches which may collapse. This book is a great 
and good and realistic challenge to all Christians 
everywhere." 
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kot rectly happened to the charch | 


in Japan during the war years? 


DARKNESS of the SUN 


by Richard T. Baker 


“The church in Japan was ‘hanging on the ropes’ when the bell 
sounded in August, 1945... . For the rapid recovery of Christianity 
in postwar Japan Darkness of the Sun credits the fact that the 
church never sold out completely to the prescribed ideology, sal- 
vaged enough of its honor te give it integrity today, and the fact 
that it produced the blood of the martyrs which has always been 
the seed of the church. . . . The author finds important lessons for 
other churches as they confront mounting demands on the part 
of the nationalistic states." $2.50 














AN APPROACH TO THE 
4 TEACHING OF JESUS 


By Ernest Cadman Colwell 


“This is an outstanding volume for ministers, young or old, 
who want to be conversant with the latest thought concern- 
ing the teachings of Jesus. Throughout Christian history 
man's best intellectual and spiritual efforts have been di- 
rected toward a deeper appreciation of Jesus’ message and 
of all he stood for..." and almost every decade has made 
its contribution to this endeavor."—The Pulpit Book Club 
Bulletin. $1.25 


RENDER UNTO THE PEOPLE 
By Umphrey Lee 


"President Lee of Southern Methodist University discusses 
various problems arising out of the relation between church 
and state in a democracy, such as ours, in which state and 
church are constitutionally separated. Dr. Lee's thinking is 





J careful, even cautious, and the reader will feel that he is 
under the guidance of a judicious mind . . ."—Christian 
Century ‘ $1.50 
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not have been entirely gratuitous 
when he wrote, ‘The Protestant world 
surrounding me is beyond dispute 
ugly, mediocre, as devoid of the abso- 
lute as is possible (p. 222),” his ex- 
planation of Protestant ugliness and 
mediocrity and his subsequent view of 
Christianity appears to be rather 
naively simplified: “What is the char- 
acter peculiar to that [Protestant] 
world? It is this: the supernatural 
is excluded from it [.....]. The conse- 
quence: contempt for the Priesthood, 
the cheapening of the priestly func- 
tion, outside of which the supernatural 
cannot be made. manifest. Without 
the power to consecrate, to bind and 
to loose, Christianity vanishes, to give 
way, in the stables of Luther and Cal- 
vin, to an abject rationalism, certainly 
inferior to atheism. A Catholic priest 
possesses such an investiture that, if 
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he is unworthy, the sublimity of his 
State shines forth all the more bright- 
ly. Here for instance is a criminal 
priest liable, if you like, to the fullest 
damnation, and yet who has the power 
of transubstantiating! How can you 
not perceive this infinite Beauty (p. 
223)?” One may surmise that this 
critic of Protestantism never read the 
works of the Reformers. 

On the other hand, Bloy’s passion 
for social justice and religious honesty 
often had a distinctly prophetic and 
evangelical ring. His book, “Salvation 
by the Jews,” published a few years 
before. the Dreyfus Affair in 1892, 
placed the problem of anti-Semitism 
in its true light and remains one of the 
few profoundly Christian presenta- 
tions of the present mystery and mis- 
sion of Israel. At the same time, one 
is dismayed by the unregenerated 
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pride, ferocity, vulgarity, one-sided- 
ness and prejudices of this self-ap- 
pointed “prophet” (p. 201-202). 
Those who have read his works in 
extenso will remember many sordid 
pages that Madame Maritain may not 
have wished to include in her antholo- 
gy. This “hurler of curses” caught 
from the prophet Amos the use of vio- 
lent invective, but he was not moved 
by the kind of tender sympathy which 
prompted the man of Tekoa to inter- 
cede, “‘Cease, I beseech thee, how shall 
Jacob stand?” Thus, after the fire of 
the “Charity Bazaar” in 1897 in 
which hundreds of prominent society 
women were burned or trampled to 
death, Bloy had a “‘clear and delicious 
feeling,” and he wrote, “At last! here 
then is a beginning of justice [.....]. 
The small number of victims, it is 
true, set limits to my joy. (p. 197).” 

Jacques Maritain was converted to 
Roman Catholicism by this strange 
polemist. As he put it in an essay 
now published in a condensed English 
form as an introduction to this book, 
Bloy “was a fearful beggar who would 
not put up with mediocrity in men, 
and whom God was to satisfy only 
with the vision of his glory (p. 7).” 
The latter part of this sentence should 
be understood as referring only to 
Bloy’s presumed state of beatitude 
after death, for surely this “impatient 
mystic” was never satisfied during his 
earthly life with a perception of the 
divine. He was indeed a beggar, not 
only with his fellow-men in a literal 
sense,—for he cultivated physical pov- 
erty to a masochistic degree, but also 
with his God,—for he ceaselessly and 
aggressively prayed like the importu- 
nate widow of the parable. No Chris- 
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tian in our age should miss this exam- 
ple of obstinate search for spiritual 
reality, or ignore the warning he gave 
to Western civilization “on the thres- 
hold of the Apocalypse.” 

SaMUEL L. TERRIEN 


Freedom and Order. Lessons from the 
War. By Eduard Heimann. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
pp. xiv, 334; index. $3.00. 


The significance of Christianity for 
the social order is too often distorted 
by propagandists of the right and the 
left, eager to use religion for their 
ends, and by men of faith who are 
long on social zeal but short on tech- 
nical knowledge of economics. We 
may therefore be especially grateful 
for this book, comprising a far-reach- 
ing cultural and historical analysis of 
our time by a scholar versed both in 
the social sciences and in theology. 

Now a professor in the New School 
for Social Research, Eduard Heimann 
was, with Paul Tillich, a leader of the 
Christian Socialist Party in Germany 
after the First World War. In more 
recent years he has been, with Tillich, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and John Bennett, 
a leader in the Fellowship of Socialist 
Christians in this country, and this 
latest book voices to a considerable 
degree the thought of that group. 

The author has no doctrinaire axe 
to grind. Rather he rejects hardened 
orthodoxies for concrete analysis. So- 
cial life, he says, involves a tension 
between the two dynamic poles of 
freedom and order. Both, in the com- 
plex life of today, are more precarious, 
more far-reaching, and more urgent 
demands than in periods of simpler so- 
cial organization. Of the two, “Order 
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can be said to be more physically ne- 
cessary, freedom more spiritually so” 
(p. 10). Since order is a necessity for 
physical existence, men have been will- 
ing in crisis to accept totalitarianism. 
But “what matters is freedom.” Thus 
the problem of democracy becomes 
that of preserving freedom. Those 
who love freedom will warn against 
its abuses—against the rampant in- 
dividualism and economic confusion 
which produce a chaos in which men 
become willing to embrace tyranny. 
The answer must be found in terms 
of justice—not a static conception but 
a principle demanding constantly new 
creative solutions to new problems. 
The underlying contention of the 
book is that modern thought, includ- 
ing the social sciences, in breaking 
loose from its Christian background, 
has become shallow and fallacious. 
This is mot the simple, well-worn ar- 
gument that only Christians are well- 
meaning or that social action needs a 
Christian incentive. Christians, who 
have for the most part been thorough- 
ly willing to grant the claims of the 
social sciences to a complete autonomy, 
will find here a searching challenge. 
Heimann insists that social thought, 
in throwing aside ecclesiastical influ- 
ences and Christian presuppositions, 
did not succeed in becoming purely 
objective, but simply substituted a 
new and dubious set of presupposi- 
tions—involving chiefly a gullible 
faith in the harmony and order of 
nature or reason. 
this order, 


Assuming capitalists 


could expect individualism to result 
in an automatic harmony. Socialists, 
slightly more critical, could expect 
education and men’s natural reason to 
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arrive at harmony. Communists fig- 
ured a revolution necessary, before 
things would settle into neat patterns, 
None saw the problems which Chris- 
tian faith finds in the human situa- 
tion, or had any concern for the re- 
sources it offers to meet them. 

This criticism of modern thought, 
especially in the social sciences, has 
been made by some of our theologians. 
It is noteworthy to find it expressed 
so cogently by a scholar who made 
his reputation as a social scientist and 
who wrote the widely known History 
of Economic Doctrines. 

The reader will find a wealth of 
other helpful ideas, all contributing 
to the main theme. The analysis of 
the inevitability of economic crises in 
an unplanned technological economy, 
though a technical argument, is ex- 
pressed very lucidly. The criticisms of 
American capitalism, of Russian Com- 
munism, of contemporary religion are 
sometimes scathing; but one can 
scarcely deny their justice. It may be 
hard to share the author’s hopes about 
the eventual destiny of the Soviet (pp. 
180-181), but his realistic criticism 
shows him thoroughly aware of the 
evils within Russia and of the prob- 
lems of reaching international accord. 
Freedom and Order may well be the 
current book for Christians seriously 
concerned with social analysis. 

Rocer L. SHINN. 


The World’s Great Scriptures, by 
Lewis Browne. New York: Macmil- 
lan 1946. 559 pp. $5.00. 

One aspect of building a common 
world is the growing interest in the 
religions of mankind. The author of 
this volume has,. therefore, rendered a 
real service in bringing together un- 








der one cover selections from some of 
the most widely used scriptures of ten 
major religions, namely, those of 
Babylonia, Egypt, Hinduism, Buddha- 
ism, Confucianism, Taoism, Zoroastri- 
anism, Judaism, Christianity, and Is- 
lam. There is a brief introduction for 
each scripture quoted giving the his- 
toric background and general import 
of the same. 

As a rule the selections are made 
from the more or less ethical aspects 
of the given religion, for the author 
holds that the various religions of the 
world have most in common in what 
they have to say about man’s practical 
conduct. Something can be said for 
this view point but it is also true that 
statements from the different religions 
which on the surface seem much alike 
nevertheless have very different mean- 
ings when seen in their original con- 
texts. 

The author seeks to use translations 
which make sense to the modern read- 
er. This is specially important for the 
average lay reader who is more con- 
cerned with getting the general drift 
of a given scripture than with accur- 
acy of detail. However, this zeal for 
making ancient texts meaningful to 
the western reader has its pitfalls. A 
good example is found on page 194 
where the Buddha is quoted as saying, 
“It is the transcendental radio-activity 
of Power and Glory that was revealed 
in me.” Usually, let me hasten to add, 
the author draws on standard transla- 
tions. 

To include quotations from Moti 
under Confucianism seems a bit 
strange, especially since the author 
himself points out that Moti differed 
rather radically in his teachings from 
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OF 
NEW TESTAMENT 
ETHICS 
By L. H. Marshall 


Tutor in New Testament Interpretation, 
Rawdon College, Leeds 
“Gentlemen, in this little 
book is all the wisdom of the 
world.” This is a tribute once 
paid to the New Testament by 
the noted eighteenth-century 
theologian, Ewald. In that faith 
THE CHALLENGE OF NEW 
TESTAMENT ETHICS has been 
written, and it is that faith 
which it seeks to justify. 
Under the following chapter 
headings, Mr. Marshall compe- 
tently discusses the ethical 
teachings of the New Testa- 
ment; 


The Nature of the Ethics of Jesus 
Jesus’ View of Evil 
Jesus’ View of Good 
The Chief Moral Imperatives of Jesus 
é Jesus and Society 
The Validity of the Ethics of Jesus 
Paul as an Ethical Teacher 
The Ethical Approach to 
Pauline Thought 
Paul’s Ethical Terminology 
The Ethics of Social Relations 
The Ethical Approach to Christology 
Mr. Marshall’s book is well 
organized, has extensive and 
impressively thorough scholar- 
ship, with a wide range of 
learning held in easy grasp. 
The treatment of the subject- 
matter seeks to relate the ethi- 
cal message of the New Testa- 
ment to the dominant problems 
and needs of the present day. 


$4.50 
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those of typical Confucianism. One 
wonders also why such great scriptures 
as the Lotus Scripture or the even 
more popular Paradise scriptures were 
ignored. Possibly a few pages might 
have been devoted to Shinto and Sikh 
scriptures if for no other reason than 
that these two religions are a part of 
the modern world. 

In spite of these and other limita- 
tions this volume should find an hon- 
ored place on the shelves of the mod- 
ern intelligent reader who really wants 
to know by what values others live. 

A. K. RetscHAvuER. 


The Faith of the Episcopal Church. 
By Frank Damrosch, Jr. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1946. 146 
pp. $1.50. 

An Anglo-Catholic expression of 
the teachings of the Episcopal Church 
is given in this little book. There is 
no startling or fresh approach here. 
As an apologetic it falls flat, for the 
examination of primary problems with 
regard to Church Order, the Sacra- 
ments, and the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation, the Virgin Birth, and Redemp- 
tion are wholly inadequate for anyone 
seeking guidance. Typical of the point 
of view is the following: “The form 
of Holy Communion must be the 
words whereby our Lord instituted it; 
the matter must be what He chose, 
real bread and real wine, not substi- 
tutes of man’s devising. When a duly 
ordained priest takes bread and wine 
and says over them, “This is my body,’ 
and ‘This is my blood,’ Jesus becomes 
present with us under those outward 
veils.” Whether or not this is bad 
theology is not so important as the 
fact that this type of legalism does 
not represent the mind of the Epis- 
copal Church. It is unfortunate that 
a book purporting to represent one of 
the leading communions of Christen- 





dom should fail to state adequately 
the divergent emphases which make 
up that communion. 

Rosert H. Porter 


Social Pathology. By John Lewis Gill- 
en. Third Edition. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century, 1946. 645 pp. 
$4.50. 

This Third Edition of Gillen’s Social 
Pathology, in addition to its value as 
a text-book, contains much sociologi- 
cal material which is the daily concern 
of the active pastor. The facts are 
here—facts about individual and social 
pathology treated in terms of the spe- 
cific circumstances of sickness, alco- 
holism, divorce, etc. The reader will 
find not only the facts of social path- 
ology but also a scholarly effort to in- 
terpet this material in the light of so- 
ciology, psychology and the more re- 
cent developments in cultural anthro- 
pology. The author believes that the 
social processes which produce social 
maladjustments are as much the data 
for sociology as are the so-called “nor- 
mal” social arrangements, 

One might ask, “What is social 
pathology?” The author defines it as 
“the study of the social patterns and 
processes involved in man’s failure to 
adjust himself and his institutions to 
the necessities of existence to the end 
that he may survive and satisfy the 
felt needs of his nature.” (p. 17). At 
this point one might question whether 
it is entirely a matter of man’s failure 
to adjust, or rather of the impossible 
demands of society upon the individ- 
ual. The author is well aware of this 
problem when he suggests that “per- 
haps influenced by the misogyny of 
St. Paul, the church may have intro- 
duced a standard of sexual conduct 
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too high for many people under the 
changing social and economic condi- 
tions which destroy the social props of 
conduct ...” (p. 323). The answer 
is not to be found with the loudly 
proclaimed libertines either, but, as 
with every problem of human welfare, 
by addressing oneself to responsible 
conditions and dealing realistically 
with them. 

The Church comes in for much at- 
tention—some judgment and some 
advice. In speaking of the prevention 
of separation and divorce: “The clergy, 
were they willing to take the trouble, 
and intelligent enough to give wise 
counsel, could do much for the people 
who come to them to be married.” (p. 
251). Of the manner of dealing with 
unmarried parenthood: “The scarlet 
letter pinned on the breast of Hester 
Prynne while she stood in the pillory 
did not solve the problem.” (p. 313). 
One might add that Hawthorne hard- 
ly regarded it as a solution either and 
still admit the author’s judgment on a 
wide segment of the church. 

Students of religlon will be inter- 
ested in the chapter on the pathology 
of religion. In general, religion repre- 
sents a “cultural lag”—an unwilling- 
ness to adjust—although from religion 
have come some of the revolutionary 
changes of history. There is hope in 
the relations between religion and 
labor, welfare and science in recent 
years. This is worthwhile study for 
any student. One wonders if its analy- 
sis of social patterns and institutions 
on an objective level does justice to 
the dark forces of the unconscious in 
the personality. What part does com- 
pulsive personality play in pathologi- 
cal society? C. R. STINNETTE, Jr. 
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The Sign Language of our Faith. By 
Helen Stuart Griffith. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1945. 96 
pp. $1.50. 


Let us hope that concommitant 
with the ecumenical movement there 
will grow an increasing awareness of 
the common heritage of Christendom, 
our symbols. We should recognize that 
many Protestant communions are not 
intrinsically iconoclastic, although 
they have been so historically. Particu- 
larly in America, Protestantism has de- 
pended largely upon the understand- 
ing, thereby excluding the total person 
from religious consciousness. The 
vast majority are devoid of those rich 
symbols which set forth our doctrines 
and history meaningfully and beauti- 
fully. This is particularly unfortunate 
for our children who develop in a par- 
tial vacuum, for obviously children 
cannot fully understand all of the be- 
liefs which Christians hold. If our 
churches were to use Christian sym- 
bols it would aid our Sunday School 
work enormously, since there could 
be a growing awareness of the spiritual 
intent of our tenets made available by 
“The Sign Language of our Faith.” 

This is the title of an immensely 
helpful book by Helen Stuart Griffith 
who has gathered a large number of 
our symbols, illustrated them, and 
given us the lore from Bible, hymn 
and folk tale which brings them alive 
to tell their stories, as well, as full 
details of their original coloring. The 
author has also included in an appen- 
dix a discussion of the significance of 
colors, a glossary of additional symbols 
and emblems and a brief bibliography. 

Even a teacher with small imagina- 
tion can immediately recognize the in- 
numerable possibilities which such a 
book can have: as a basis for church 
school decorations, illustrations for 
class use, handcraft material which 
could produce a sense of concrete con- 
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tribution to the church building, and 
above all, as Miss Griffith herself has 
written in the Preface, that “the spir- 
itual eyes and ears are opened to re- 
ceive the message the symbols have 
to give, and thereby one is drawn 
closer to God.” 
Grace McGraw SMITH 

Racism, A World Issue. By Edmund 

D. Soper. New York: Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press, 1947. 304 pp., 

$2.50. 

Here is a book that has all but 
achieved the impossible. For it sum- 
marizes with remarkable adequacy and 
coherence a vast amount of informa- 
tion about one of the world’s most 
pressing problems. Here between the 
covers of this single book is the best 
and most pertinent material to be 
found in the most authoritative books 
covering a wide range both geographi- 
cally and topically, yet all centering 
upon the problem of conflict and co- 
operation between races and classes. 
There is nowhere to be found a bet- 
ter means of general orientation to 
racism as threat and challenge to 
world order and peace. 

The book grew out of a seminar 
on race preparatory to the Delaware 
Conference in 1943, and ten seminars 
which followed that Conference. Dr. 
Soper took the reports of all the sem- 
inars, supplemented by his own speci- 
alized study and made of them the 
first draft of this book. This he sub- 
mitted to a hundred experts in vari- 
ous parts of the country, including 
our own Professors Tillich, Bennett, 
Fleming and Iglehart. The outcome 
is truly significant. 

It is significant not as an original 
Contribution to our thought, but as a 
teliable compendium of tested know]l- 
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edge and informed opinion. All that 
is here can be found elsewhere ex- 
pressed. The book is unique rather for 
two characteristics: its competency 
and its sweep. 

In a brief review no more is possible 
than a general indication of the sub- 
ject matter presented. After two ex- 
cellent introductory chapters, the one 
anthropological and the other sociolog- 
ical, the reader is launched at once 
upon a journey across the world, to 
discover and define racism “as a world 
problem, not confined to any one na- 
tion, or even to two or three, but a 
problem making itself felt in every 
continent and among all major ethnic 
groups.” Chapter by chapter, each in 
clear staccato brevity, the reader is 
carried to Nazi Germany, to Russia, 
India, the Far East, the Pacific Islands, 
Africa, Brazil and Spanish America, 
and to the United States in terms both 
of our racial minorities in general and 
of the Negro in American life. Then 
follows a challenging chapter on Rac- 
ism and World Order and a heart- 
searching conclusion, “The Christian 
Faces the Color Bar.” 

Doubtless many will regret the cur- 
sory nature of some sections of this 
book. This reviewer wishes that more 
space and attention had been given to 
the psychological factors in racism 
and its cure, and that recently col- 
lected data on racism in churches and 
Christian associations had been uti- 
lized in the somewhat too homiletic 
closing chapters. But this is minor cri- 
ticism indeed in the face of the really 
superb job that Dr. Soper has done 
in mastering and marshalling so many 
facts into coherent and impressive ar- 
ray. ArTHuR L. Swirt, Jr. 
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